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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER, 





O’SULLIVAN MORE AND O’SULLIVAN BEG@. 


The Mayor of Cork has seen fit to pardon the British 
Government the crime of oppression he had recently laid 
to its charge; and Parliament has been reprieved for a 
month from the ignominious sentence under which it lay 
of standing in the pillory for several days, to be pelted 
with the reproaches of the thoughtless and idle for seeking 
to make an ex post facto law. The late Mr Power was 
always sure of a laugh and a cheer when, in the part of 
the Irish valet, talking to himself, he used to say, “I dis- 
tinctly saw that the master was going to dismiss me; so I 
resolved to be beforehand with him, and I dismissed him, 
by dismissing myself.’” Seldom has a great assembly, on 
the tiptoe of rage, been more laughably baulked than the 
House of Commons was on Tuesday last. Every nook of 
the ugliest Chamber in Europe was crammed with actors 
ready to bear any part, and auditors eager to hear any 
amount of good or bad law spoken, in the State trial about 
to be. Pretty women peeped through the gilded grating, 
and Peers and Bishops crowded one another in the niggard 
gallery assigned them. Half the outer bar added to the 
throng in the lobby, and flights of rumours flittered and 
whirred over the heads of the crowd there and in West- 
minster Hall, as to whether he would come or whether he 
would not, whether he meant to show fight or whether he 
would give in, whether it was true or whether it was not, 
or whether it was both (which was deemed the most pro- 
bable), that he had sent a flag of truce to the English 
enemy, but afterwards recalled it. As the clock tower 
gave forth its booming notes of two, there was a rush of 
Members to their places; and in a few minutes after, the 
Trish Attorney-General, whose ipse dizit Mr Disraeli would 
not accept as sufficient warrant for the second reading of 
a Bill of Pains and Penalties, informed the House in 
a few brief sentences, that witnesses were in attend- 
ance to prove the case, and that he had appointed 
counsel learned in the law to conduct it. Before they 
could be called in, however, the Member for Cork inter- 
posed, ‘being authorised to say on behalf of the mis- 
taken Mayor, that upon further reflection he was rather 
disposed to be a friend of the British Constitution. If he 
spoke on the banks of the river Lee in praise of assassins, 
on the banks of the Thames he was ready to declare that 
he disapproved entirely of assassination. As municipal 
monarch of the chief city of Munster, he had placed the 
Civic crown on the heads of Fenian rebels ; but that did not 
Prevent his declaring within the precincts of the city of 
Westminster that “he believed the battle of his country was 
to be fought on the floor of the House of Commons.” Ina 
word, he who had been to the end of last week ambitious 


311| priate act of his changed condition, he begged to abdicate 


to wislthe rank of O'Sullivan More, was now content, under 
good advice, to be O'Sullivan Beg; and, as the first appro- 


in favour of the Queen of England. 

. All things ‘considered, it was certainly not unnatural 
that the Ohief Misister of her: Majesty. should wish to 
make sure that ithe versatile functionary, who\had thus 
offered to surrender at discretion, should not once more 
give them the slip at indiscretion. Napoleon had broken 
out of Elba in breach of his covenanted werd; and who 
could tell but that another great enemy of ours might 
break into Cork once more, and that there might be there, as 
in Paris, another Hundred Days of misrule. Who could tell 
but that he might be re-elected, this present act of abdication 
notwithstanding * Wherefore it was proposed that all further 
proceedings should be stayed fora month. We must say it 


time should be a lunar month; as if he meant thereby 
decorously to hint that, if no fit of Fenianism should return 
for the space of four weeks, this poor old good-natured 
country might then sleep soundly and safe, and save the 
money that would otherwise have been necessary for lock- 
ing up the head of the O’Sullivans, or, at least, for locking 
him out of Cork. But more bitter and burning far was 
the sardonic rejoinder which Mr Gladstone’s suggestion 
drew forth from Mr McCarthy Downing, a representative 
of the county of Oork, and well acquainted, there- 
fore, with the feelings of the people, and the effect 
likely to be wrought’ upon them by the scene then 
enacted. The House, he said, might rest perfectly con- 
fident that, after what had taken place that day, there 
was not the least likelihood that Mr O'Sullivan would ever 
be re-elected Mayor. So we should suppose, for we never 
recollect to have read. of a “‘prize-fight prevented” in 
which the disappointed crowd were not described as ready 
to visit with every mark of derision and disgust, the cham- 
pion whom they suspected of haying given a hint over- 
night to the police. Already, indeed, we héar quite enough 
from afar to satisfy us that there is not much danger of 
any one being chosen chief magistrate of Cork who will 
identify himself with Fenian festivities, or who will talk 
ambiguously of Fenian crimes. 





TORQUEMADA TURNS UP TRUMPS AT LAST. 


The blood of the martyrs has always been said to be the 
seed of the church; but we knew not till now that the 
ashes of burnt heretics make the best manure for religious 


square of the Dos de Mayo at Madrid, the workmen came 
upon a mass of charred bones and other half-calcined 
remains, which the traditions of the place, corroborated by 
orthodox records but too exactly kept, declared to be the 
relics of those who had perished in the fires of the Inqui- 
sition, As spade after spade was driven into the black 
dust of premature Protestantism, exclamation followed 
exclamation, each deeper{if not louder than the last, of 


tardily afforded of the devilish deeds done in despotic days 
gone by. Inthe dreary period when Spain, bound hand 
and foot by the civil power, was given over to the tor- 
mentors by Philip IL, Philip III, and Philip IV., there 
was no appeal of humanity throughout Spain, save t 
of the forked tongue of flame to heaven as it rose from the 
pitiless stake. The Holy Office reigned supreme in the 
palace and in the cottage, in the boudoir and in the barrack, 
in the study of the recluse, and over the printing types of 
a censored press, The nerves of the nation’s soul were kept 
numbed by fear; but, whenever they momeniarily relaxed into 
a spasm of free life, they were seared by hot and holy irons. 
Nor sex nor age were permitted to plead exemption. The 
remorseless scythe cut down all, flower and fruit, tares and 


i i id thus | to the me ; 
wenden ee of the Union, and there are signs that, ere long, the conflict 


between the two rival principles of commerce will become 
general. It is found that the vaunted system of Protective 
duties has not placed the home industry of the United 
hat| States upon a secure basis, 
New York, in accepting the plea that Protection is necessary 
to develope the infant manufactures of the States, and that 
when its work is done and America is able to compete with 
other nations, the Protectionists will become Free-traders, 
says: “The country has waited three quarters of a century 
for that vigorous independence which ‘ Protection’ is to im- 
part to mannfactures, but the Protection afforded now is ten 
times as great as was first asked for; the Tariff has been 
increased twelve times in eight years, and another change is 
pending ; and at no time has it been so certain that competi- 


name of Church and State, that nonconformity no longer 
polluted the land. Year after year, and generation after 
generation, the fell work of uniformity by law went on. 
The cries of agony were drowned by the roll of drums, and 
the chant of hallelujahs; and the cinders of: misbelief 
were buried where the hapless confessors gave up the ghost, 
in the soil of the Quemadera de la Oruz, which, being 
interpreted, means the burning place for convicts of. the 
Cross. 

But in fulness of time the moral earthquake has-reached 
even Madrid, and the Christian Golgotha gives up its dead. 

Layer after layer of accusing dust, Jewish, Moorish, Hugue- 
not, Sceptic, indistinguishably mingled now, is. day by 
day exhumed to smite the national conscience, and sting 
it to remorse for having so long slumbered while the relics 
of these unvindicated victims slept. Buried ignominiously 


was very sarcastic of Mr Gladstone to declare that ,the|there for more than a century, nameless and dumb, they 


rise up now in multitudes which no man can number, and 
appeal mutely, but irresistibly, to emancipated Spain never 
to let kingcraft or priestcraft bandage its eyes again. Thus 
unexpectedly Torquemada turns up as the conclusive wit- 
ness against himself on the atrocious system of intolerance 
with which throughout all time his name will be asso- 
ciated. The discovery and exposure of his helpless prey, 
featureless, formless, and voiceless though they be, have 
done more, it is said, to choke down the insidious 
pleadings of his canonical successors to retain a 
modified grip over individual conscience than all the 
argument and eloquence of theorising politicians. Tho 
picturesque details of the exhumations at Quemadera de la 
Cruz by M. Echegary have had more effect upon the 
popular mind, and upon that of the Cortes, than even the 
statesmanlike reasoning in favour of toleration by M. 
Castelar. It is so all the world over. Men are swayed by 
word painting, by scene painting, by sound painting, more 
than by abstract exposition, _ The deposits of the flood of 
cruelty, hidden long in their dark and neglected grave, have 
been laid bare at last, and not too late to be useful. M. 
Olozaga, the subtlest and most unscrupulous deserter to 
the cause of reaction, finds it necessary to change his tone. 
He now affects to sneer at the beliefs for the teaching of 
which by law he has mainly attempted to secure a con- 
tinued monopoly; and he now is content to feign that 
Spaniards cannot do without the maintenance in power and 
magnificence of the old religious system, because the great 
body of his countrymen, he says, do not address their 


prayers to the Creator or the Redeemer, but to the images 
of the Virgin with which they happen to be locally 
: familiar; and whereas, reasons M. Olozaga, in this super- 
freedom. . Levelling the, grpupd the other day for the new stitious ignorance they find bliss, it would be folly and a 
danger to make them wise. So said Torquemada in his 
day, as the diggers for the foundation of the new square of 
Dos de Mayo are aware. 


FREE TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The movement on behalf of Free Trade, hitherto confined 
rchants of New York, is spreading to other parts 


The Free-trade League of 
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tures independent.” This fact has converted Mr Henry 
Ward Beecher fro en ioniep in ean equelhy 
ardent Free-tradef, 
of New England to 
been a meeting af any 
at which a Reforni League was established se 
furthering the principles of Free Trade. We also learn that 
many old anti-Slavery leaders have joined the movement, 
and that William Lloyd-Garrison, the emi i 

advocate, has avowed his allegiance to 


1 al ribci- 
ples. It was always certain that, sogne , lithe | 
people of the United States would see the folly of 
tion, The present movement is promising of results 


at. = period..much earlier, than was expected on 
this” side. the Atlantic. If was upwards of thirty 













‘years after the great French War that our own Parlia- 


‘Pidtt adépted the principle of Free Trade. According to 
present appearances we may look for similar action by the 
‘Ametican Oongreds, at # much shorter date from the 
termination of their great Oivil War. The present condi- 
tion of Ameri¢ati Finance is very similar to our own in 
1816; they have, however, the benefit of our experience, 
and, we have no doubt, will make a more speedy escape 
from the évil system of taxation, which seems to be the 
inevitable legacy of an exhaustive conflict. The fiscal 
effect of the War may be easily seen by comparing the 
Tariff in forée at its commencement, and the rates as given 


one interest is protected, all others claim the like privilege, 
j adyan is fol- 





im the yh ited States, 
“consumer, “Protection regard’-the interests 
of consumer and producer as hostile ; the latter must be 
protected against the desife of the former to procure cheap 


t 
Sats t, the Be rts of the Revenue Cominissionér urge 
upon the Treasury the necessity of a large reduction of 
expenditure, with the view of relieving trade and industry 
from its burdens, At present these recommendations are 
mainly confined to the removal of internal duties. The 
Leagues of New York and Boston have, however, taken up 
the question of International as well as Internal Free Trade, 
and we carnot doubt that a commercial people, like the 
Americans, whose aim. is 4 world-wide commerce, will per- 
eeive that the best security for commercial and manufac- 
turing prosperity lies in freedom, and not in Protective 
duties, As ‘soon as the great problem of reorganisation is 
completed, we thay expect to see a vigorous combination of 
the West and South with the Eastern States, which will 
sweep away a system of trade which may be suited to the 
inhabitants of China and Japan, but is certainly at variance 


in the Répott of the Commissioner of the American ‘Trea-| With the instincts of an enterprising people like the inha- 
sury for the year 1866. Iron, and iron manufactures have bitdnts of the United States. 


been increased from 24 per 
ing from 88 to 864 per cent., pig iron being 52 per cent., 
cotton manufactures from 19 to 74 per cent., and upon all 
other articles there has been a similar advance. Concur- 
rent with this increase of the Tariff, duties of Excise, 
previously unknown and unnecessary, have been levied 
upon every internal manofacture. 

That the pressure of this two-fold system of taxation 


upon manufactures has prodticed great depression of trade, 


and employment will excite no surprise in this country. 
It corresponds with our own experience. Oppressed by 
internal taxes, every manufacturing’ interest has endea- 
voured to secure a profit by heavy Protective duties against 
foreign competitors. The unfortunate consumers have, 
therefore, been doubly burdened, the products of their own 
country have been made artificially dear, and they have 
been deprived of any relief from the principle of competition. 
Hence has arisen that increased cost of living beyond the 
‘means of subsistence, upon which we made some remarks 
‘in a previous article. A section of the public has long seen 
that the real solution of the problem is the reduction of 
internal taxation, accompanied by the repeal of all Protec- 
tive duties. They have persistently advocated Free-trade 
principles, and at length are making some impression upon 
‘public opinion. New York hag long had its Free-trade 
League ; Boston now follows suit with a “ Reform League,” 
established for the purpose of demanding a “ Revenue 
Tariff Bill,” enacted with the single idea of obtaining Re- 
venue at the least cost to the community. It is proposed 
to secure this result by gradual and cautious change, ana- 
logous to that inaugurated here by Sir Robert Peel, and 
since developed by Mr Gladstone, The estimated surplus 
of the current year would enable thé Government, if there 
were a demand from the people, to repeal many petty 
duties which produce but emall Revenue, and to reduce 
the exorbitant rates levied upon manufacturers of iron 
and steel, textile fabrics, and other articles, It is 
to create opinion in favour of such measures that the 
League has been established in Boston, The people 
of New England know that their existence has been 
entirely dependent upon their unrestricted commerce with 
the rest of the States, and seem at length to acknowledge 


‘that their prosperity will be best secured by obtaining the 


market of the world for their productions. This is pos- 
sible upon Free-trade principles alone. The manufacturers 
of New England perceive that coal and iron may be ob- 
tained from Nova Scotia on more advantageous terms than 
from Pennsylvania, and they now demand that a mere 
difference of internal government should not be a barrier 
to commercial interest. American Protectionists fail to 
perceive that their interests would be best promoted by the 
increased demand that would result from the power 
of obtaining all commodities at ‘natural, instead of 
artificial prices. The case of shipbuilding in the 
United States is a lamentable example of the evils of 
Protection, In the yards of Boston, which were formerly 
crowded with workmen, there is now scarcely a ship on the 
stocks. The reason, as alleged in Official reports, being the 
enormous price of raw materials caused by the Protection 


afforded to the various interests 
This is the invariable resale of ty which they are supplied. 


cent. ad valorem, to rates vary- 





MARRIAGE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is from the shady side of human nature that we gain 
our deepest insight into human character. The sunny side, 
with its brilliant heroisms and large generosities, is a little 
too dazzling and bewildering. The literature of the Divorce 
Court, if it is not a very pretty dish to set before a young 
princess, offers to the student of human ways and actions 
more interesting problems and startling facts than the 
literature of charity dinners. In like manner, a petty trial 
which recently took place in Sheffield ig likely to tell us 
more of the real thoughts and feelings of a certain portion 
‘of our population upon the subject of marriage than any 
elaborate Social Science essay. It appears that three young 
men, being anxious to play 4 practical joke upon one of 
their companiona, published in the Sheffield Independent 
the following advertisement, from which we omit the name ; 
“To single young women.—A young man wishes to meet 
with a partner for life. a young lady feeling disposed, 
“ply by letter, ——, auger filer, St Mary's road, Sheffield.” 

is sham advertisement procured many responses, with 
which we are at present concerned. It is well known that 
a number of periodicals devote a portion of their space to 
such announcements, and encourage a correspondence be- 
tween young women and young men desirous of marrying. 
Doubts, however, have been thrown on the genuineness of 
gen erie noe ert and, indeed, one cannot well believe 
authenticity of marriage rting to 

come from daughters of colonels, and re ah ser ery rich 
merchants, describing the writers as of the most prepos- 
sessing appearance and furnished with 800). or 1,0001. 
a year. Shop-girls may, and probably do, use these vehicles 
of communication with young men unattached; but we 
should say that a merchant’s daughter, with 500/. a year 
in: spy right, and provided by Providence with an 
angelic face, a charming temper, and a pretty figure (all of 
which advantages the girl herself faithfully sets (ab 
was not likely to be driven by lack of suitors into writing 
to the editor of a penny periodical. In the case before us, 
the majority of the answers to this mock advertisement 
bear an unmistakable stamp of genuineness about them. 
None but a man of profound genius could have invented 
the artless revelations of character they exhibit, the uncon- 
scious drolleries of 4 by and the diversity that marks 
them; while it may be taken for granted that men of 


profound genius do not spend their time i 
advertisements in the Shefietd vf dadeut "the first of 


these answers with which we are furnished, exhibits no 
marked characteristics beyond & business-like brevity and a 
certain amount of caution, In the mock advertisement 
gnetes above, it will be noticed that W, L—— offers no 
ducements whatever, does not state his social position, or 
make any reference to his personal appearence. Nor is 
the following correspondent more explicit upon her side : 
* Aperil 5, 1869. Bir—Seeing Advertisement In the In- 
dependent that you are in Wants a partner for life so i 
hoffer myself as a Oandate But Befoare there is much More 
caregspondene I should like an intearew with you, Note the 
The next answer to the advertisement is 
which seems to us to have an air of suspicion bodies “Tt 
is too like the sort of announcement which appears in the 
penny periodicals of which we speak ; and it is very likely the 
composition of some gay young clerk, who had promised him- 
self and his friends a rare treat at Roche Abbey : “I write 


to say that I should be happy to form an acquaintance 


with you. I hope money will be no object, as I have only 


the small sum of 200/. a year. If you wish to see me, will 





result of the Protective system. If/you please come over to Roche Abbey to-morrow, and 


fi the outire community, ‘We ‘Roti With plear). 


ra me by the old abbey at three oclock. Will you 
please nD a a in. our hand, and you 
will dew. i by wee a tf resp. I shall we a 
friend with me, but ‘Wispense with her when I meet 
you. Sit, I hope veg wif ot decline the offer, as I shall 
be there if is well. main yours, though unknown, 
"But the next on thé list is cledrly genuine, and is 


very good in its way. “W. L : The under singed quite 
feel disposed as you call it, I am considered by my friends 












goods. Free Trade regards the interest of both as jden-. ood looking and they think I shall make a good wife. I 


tical, : id ‘secures the well-being | of evéry +f, by ar 





the = twénty-two and dark. If W. L answers this 
eag sen@ cart¢ de visite, Address by letter.” The young 
oman i6 modest, and appeals to the judgment of her 
friends upon her good looks, The precise meaning of the 
italics in the first part of this letter is not clear; unless 
the phrase about feeling disposed happened to have tickled 
the girl’s sense of humour, ; 

The next reply is remarkably good. There is about it a 

|fine frankness and directness which promise well for the 
| Writer's legislativé dapacity.in domestic matters. “ seeing 
your advertisement in todays paper seeing that you ar 
| wanting a partner.for life and as.i.am wanting the same 
my age is eighteeh tore pitcelars when we meet if it will 
be convenient to you té6 meet me’ Sunday the fourth at 
halfpast two-at- Ecclesall Church the top gate at the west 
end I shall have on a violet dress. black jacket velvit bonnet 
black and blue if you cant come will you pleas to write.” 
|The curiosity of the list, however, is the following, in 
\which the advertiser seems to have stirred up a nest of 
hornets. A young lady writes, who not only proposes to 
marry W. L——, but to give him a choice of her friends, 
if she herself should prove unsuitable: “Sir,—I with 
pleasure saw it advertised in the Independent to-day you 
was in wants of a partner and would be obliged if you will 
acpt Miss A, M. A , tall, dark hair, dark eyes, and 
what the world calls good looking (age 23), or my sister 
who is (24) good looking. A widdow no children, A for- 
tune at her own disposal willed to her by her late husband 
Mr R , or if you would Prefer a light young lady my 
friend Miss C. M, © , who is at present residing in 
sheffield, but is scoteh, light hair, blue eyes, and affec- 
tionate will acept you please to answer in Tuesday Inde- 
pendent and you shall hear fearther from me—Please not 
delay as I shall be ancouse to know which you prefer.” 
Now, if W. L (or his friends for him) had advertised 
that he was in possession of a large and settled income, wo 
could have understood the solicitude of this charming cor- 
respondent to capture him either for herself or her neigh- 
bours. But they only knew him as an auger-filer. Was it 
that very indefiniteness that proved his chief attraction ? 
The young women were out of their teens; but still they 
may have had a good spice of romance about them, and 
been able to construct something heroic even out of an 
auger-filer. The lines that defined him were so vague, 
that it was perhaps possible for them to introduce much of 
‘Thaddeus of Warsaw, or ‘ Waverley,’ or ‘Ivanhoe’ into 
the picture ; and so transfigure the auger-filer, that he was 
worthy to become the object of their joint admiration and 
desire. 

Or are we thrown back upon the alternative that these 
young women—and one or two others whose letters we 
forbear to quote-—were so anxious to be married as to care 
nothing whatever about the attributes of the n whom 
they invited to become their husband, as it enough 
for them that he was a man? Another correspondent, 
whose missive we omit, hopes that he has a good temper ; 
and hints that she could make him comfortable because 
she has “a little Incom for Life.” But the majority of 
the correspondents seem to sink every consideration in the 
paramount one of getting married. When the Cornhill 
Magazine was in its infancy, there appeared in its pages a 
remarkable series of papers on the love affairs of a 
labourer, who related his own experiences. This hero 
narrated in unconscious simplicity how he “ took up” with 
one girl after another, just as he happened to change his 
situation, or she her mood. It was pretty much a matter 
of indifference what the girl was, so long as she was a girl, 
and ready to walk with him when his work was done. It 
is just possible that, as one descends in the social scale, one 
may find the idealistic requirements which, in extremely 
cultivated life, are supposed to precede marriage, gradually 
disappear. The notion that any marriageable woman will 
do as well as any other woman for any man is certainly 
destructive of a good many exalted theories; but it 
is a principle upon which a vast number of persons 
actually do marry. It is only when we have cultivated 
the affections into a fine and discriminative sensitiveness 
that we begin to talk of men and women loving only once 
in a lifetime, of “elective affinities,” and of marriages 
being made in Heaven, 
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THE REORGANISATION OF THE RESERVE. 


The frequent discussions both in Parliament and the 
ublic Press, upon the subject of military organisation, have 
ad at least the good effect of clearing away much of the 

obscurity which surrounded the question, and of placing 
distinctly before the country, for its adoption and choice, 
the views of the various schools of military reformers. 

The first thing for us to understand clearly, when setting 

out in the path of improvement, is the object which we 
seek to obtain; and when there is a pressing want to be 
supplied, as is the ease now, public impatience will not long 
submit to the postponement of administrative changes by 
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a Ministry which has the power, and obght to have the 
capacity, to carry them into-effeet. We have little doubt 
‘that the main strength of public opinion in this country is 
enlisted on the side of those who desire the establishment 
‘of ‘a Reserve Force for the home defence of these shores, in 
Hamley, that we should maintain a body of men in time 
of peace, for. the purpose of feeding an army abroad in 
time of war. Military critics have, in their statements, 
sometinies confused these two ideas, and yet the constitu- 
tion of such bodies differs as much as the Landwehr from 
the Landsturm of Prussia. Indeed ‘the class of men, the 
mode of organisation, and the system of recruiting for two 
such establishments, are almost as different as the terms 
of the service which the men embrace. It was clear that 
no practical improvement could be effected until the object 
for which {future reconstructions were to take place, was 
finally and satisfactorily settled. 

If, however, we have correctly interpreted the feeling of 
the country upon this matter (and the general course of 
our foreign policy seems to favour the induction), we 
are confident that, with these objects in view, the numerical 
strength already capable of being put under arms within 
these islands is adequate to maintain an efficient defence. 
Taking the official statement of the War Minister for our 
guide, we have an establishment of 90,000 Regular troops 
for home service in this country, and this large force could 
be supplemented in time of war by 130,000 Militia and 
170,000 Volunteers. So far, then, as regards numbers, 
we are not altogether in an unsatisfactory condition ; but it 
is, we fear, the only aspect in which our military arrange- 
ments can be regarded with complacency. In the Volun- 
teers we have a vast ill-organised mass, unarmed at pre- 
sent with the breech-loading rifle, and, consequently, 
untrained in the use of it ; men who have never carried a 
knapsack on the march, without tents, great-coats, water 
bottles, or anything beyond a week's acquaintance in the 
height of summer with the ordinary hardships of camp 
life. Worse than this, however, is the utter want of 
organisation needful to mould so large a number of men 
into an efficient body of troops. The first step towards 
placing the Volunteers upon a better footing should be 
the creation of a Volunteer Staff, composed of men of 
military experience, competent to direct their movements, 
and to ensure cohesion between the various corps. At 
present their staff organisation consists of the Adjutants 
of Administrative Battalions, and the efficient, but numeri- 
cally weak, body of Volunteer Inspectors. A second step 
has, we rejoice to find, attracted official attention, and has 
already, at Devohport and Colchester, been carried into 
effect. This is the assembly of troops of all arms, Regulars, 
Militia, and Volunteers, under the sole command of the 
General Officer of the district, to be exercised by him 
in field movements upon a large seale. We trust that so 
excellent an example will not be lost sight of, and that 
we shall shortly see our Mounted Rifles and Yeomanry 
Cavalry riding side by side with their brethren of the Line, 
and Volunteer Artillery taking part in the crashing charges 
of the Horse Artillery upon Woolwich Common. A greater 
degree of mobility might, also, be given to different county 
corps, by granting travelling allowance to the members, and 
80 encouraging them to meet more frequently for military 
exercises. 

But, in addition to these improvements, inexpensive 
yet essential to the further progress of the Volunteer 
body, we are convinced that it would be easy to supplement 
the Regular army with a reserve more strictly military. The 
difficulties in the way, arising from our already protracted 
period of enlistment, were not removed by General Peel’s 
proposal to allow men of seven years’ service to pass into 
the Reserve; and Mr Cardwell’s plan will hardly render the 
Militia an attractive service. The Colonial garrisons have, 
however, been reduced to twenty-one battalions, and India 
remains the only necessity for a long enlistment. Could 
the proposal be adopted for one foreign and one home 
battalion in the same regiment, we might allow the former 
gradually to diminish in numbers during its tour of duty 
in India, and the latter to act as its recruiting depdt on 
its return. Special bounties to men re-enlisting in India 
would, also, do much to save the transit of troops. By 
these means a shorter period of service might become the 
rule, and a proportionably larger number of disciplined 
soldiers would be available 10 join the Reserve. If General 
Peel's plan of attaching such men to the Militia could 
be enlarged s0 as to include Volunteers, and a certain 
portion of drills named to qualify the discharged soldier 


for his annual pay, the connecting link between the services 
would be supplied. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid upon the importance 
of this connection, and whether the county or military dis- 
trict be made the area of separate organisation, it is 
imperative that the hard lines of demarcation between the 
Separate forees of the country should be broken down. 





Let us, then, get rid. of the antiquated notions which 
prevent the Militia and Volunteers from acting under 
military officers of approved experience, and let us apply 
ourselves in earnest to welding into an organised body the 
heterogeneous forces which ccnstitute the military strength 
of the country. 





_. AMONG THE Toys. 


Everybody must have noticed the growth of what is 
called Children’s Literatute,—a growth which has been 
steadily proceeding for at least a good part of a century, 
and which shows no symptoms of slackening its pace. Dr 
Watts, Miss Edgworth, Lacy Aikin, the Taylors of Ongar, 
Mary Howitt, Mrs Gatty, Andersen, Miss Ingelow, Mr 
Charles Kingsley,—these are names which at once suggest 
what a history there is in the subject. Latterly the topic 
has become one of considerable commercial interest to 
publishers and others, and it cannot be said that there is 
any sign of a falling off in the quality of the books that 
are written for young people. The danger is of another 
kind. Juvenile literature is now becoming a topic of 
current criticism, as well as a matter of market value; 
and for some time past there have been signs that here, as 
elsewhere, there is plenty of confusion of thought, and, 
above all, dulness of palate. it is customary to say that 
the children must decide in these things; but it is clear 
that, taking this baldly, the only thing they can be left 
to decide is, what pleases them. The multitude of the 
young can no mioré than the multitude of their elders be 
permitted to give the word of command to literature. If 
twenty thousand children were found to like a poor book, 
it would clearly not prove that anybody was bound to write 
poor books for children, any more than the fact that “ Not 
for Joseph ’’ delights cads lays Mr Tennyson or Mr Brown- 
ing under an obligation to write music-hall trash. On the 
other hand, we must try and guard the young against 
dictation from purely literary sources. No doubt our 
safest guide lies in applying to literature for, or about, the 
young the same rules as we apply to literature for adults ; 
at all events, the same negative rules. And it is chiefly 
with exclusions that practical criticism is concerned. 
The Contemporary Review carries sufficient weight to 
make anything which appears in its pages worth some 
notice, and a writer, whose name is not wholly new in its 
columns, Mr H. A. Page, has just been taking up the sub- 
ject of “Children and Children’s Literature.” Mr Page has 
undeniable critical power, and he sometimes writes well. 
His critical power, however, is wholly of the magisterial 
order, and essentially bookish. He has not a touch of play- 
ful humour, or of simple receptivity; He has the most 
extraordinary conceit of seeing into millstones of any 
living writer. He has a “pawky” adroitness in distributing 
his praise, and a still more pawky adroitness in mixing up 
first-hand knowledge and his second-hand knowledge: which 
ought to constitute conditions of ease; and yet he is, 
perhaps, the most lumbering writer of English now extant. 
His style has usually an oily puffiness about it which 
might remind a Cockney. critic of an undertoasted muflin, 
just hot enough to take the butter; and with all his power, 
which we gladly admit, he usually manages, when he has 
a few pages in which to splash about, to miss the mark, 
make countless errors of the most simple order, and hope- 
lessly confuse his readers, Of all the subjects that lie 
between the earth and the moon, that of “Children and 
Children’s Literature” was about the least suited for such a 
writer. The consequence is, that we have from his pen an 
article which suggests an elephant among the chickens, 
crowded with errors of fact, small and great. Tennyson's 


getting off the rails, off he goes,—and in one or two cases 
ink for the remainder of his. natural life. 


which oceur the following lines : 


But children, to whom all is play, : 
And something new each hour must bring, 
Find everything so strange, that they 
Are not surprised at anything. 
For why should Fairies in a nest 
Be more a miracle to her 
Than sunset colours in the w<si, 
Or berries on the juniper ? 


When first she sees a robin fly, 
Or lovely clouds dissolve in snow, 
Or hears a lambkin’s plaintive cry, 
Each is a miracle, you know. , 
He inverts nearly everything that will bear inversion ; 
twists the simplest conceivable ideas; tells a writer of 
verse one moment that he is a “ perfect master of literary 
form,” and the next, that the movement of his verse 
“sorts but poorly” with its meaning. The value of criticism 
of “literary form,” from the writer of the following 
clumsy hash of superlatives, can hardly be much : 


figures and characters, we have also the oddest play of phrases in 


grotesque lights, in which old sayings are set and illuminated. 


serious warning to Mr Carroll, addressed to 4 point on 
which nothing but utter ineapacity to see a joke (which is, 
after all, the most obvious feature of the paper in question), 
or the conceit of seeing through millstones, could possibly 
have landed a man in such utter misapprehension. 


Some of the casual dicta in the paper before us aro 
simply absurd, For example ; 

But there is one other thing which we find is also more essential 
to poetry than to prose, and which we ma briefly speak of fiow, as 
the other is vastl ndent on it,—this, namely, that the line 


separating the field of adult experience from that of childhood 
should be more strictly observed, since in prose many artificial 


expedients may be adopted which are not on any ground admis- 
sible in poetry. 

The precise opposite of this would be much nearer to 
the truth. Artifice in the bad sense is inadmissible either 
in prose or verse ; but, in the good sense, poetry admits a 
million expedients for every one that prose admits. Even 
taking this baldly, however, and admitting it, it would 
remain true that the difference would be more than 
counterbalanced by the immensely greater solvent power 
of poetry. One single observation would, in any case, 
pulyerise this error. Mr Page (though it is only too 
obvious that he cannot thoroughly understand him, or any 
similar writer) praises Hans Christian Andersen—he could 
do no other—praises him nearly without reserve. But as 
Mr Page has always shown aspecial ineptitude in criticising 
poetry, he cannot be expected to know—what is, however, 
true and utterly destructive of his rule,—that Hans 
Christian Andersen writes in so delicate and true a rhythm 
that a few touches of the pen would turn his prose into 
verse, and leave the body of the matter unaltered. This 
is fatal, at one stroke, to the above doctrine; which was 
introduced, we may safely say invented, for a purpose. 
Here is what follows : 

Even with our best writers of poetry for children the line of 
distinction is less dimly drawn than it was by the old authors of 
child-lore. 

And this is Mr Page's stepping-stone for making some 
very unlucky comments on a recent writer of children’s 
verse. But, as a statement of fact, it is wholly untrue. It 
is true, comparing Mrs Barbauld and Miss Ingelow; and it is 
no doubt displeasing to minds of the Dogberry order, which 
like to feel their own superiority, and cannot bear “ levelling 
up” in any shape, But it is quite untrue, taking what is 
now received for juvenile literature—the Norse and German 
legends, ‘ Gulliver's Travels,’ ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and the 
like, at one end, and Hans Christian Andersen at the other. 
Andersen, though Mr Page has not discovered it, writes in 
all-but verse, and is essentially a poet; and the character- 
istic of all his stories, from the ‘ Ugly Duckling’ to any- 
thing you please, like that of ‘ Gulliver's Travels,’ ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ and the ancient Aryan legends and fables in general, 
utterly to sink the line between adult and juvenile expe- 
rience. There are, it is plain, two fields of juvenile writing 
—one in which instruction is the object, and there the line 
must inevitably be drawn ; and then a department in which 
thie matter is more or Jess poetic, but there the law of 
the best writing in this kind is the direct reverse of that 
laid down by Mr H. A. Page. It is, in fact, that, before such 
work can be successfully done, the adult mood and the 
juvenile mood, and their experience, must be fused; the 
result being, from that one cause alone, whatever else 
there may be, a peculiar sweet humour, of which most cul- 
tivated people know the flavour, though it would take 
some sentences to signalise it very accurately. 


Mr H. A. Page brings most of his force to bear upon 
two little books of children’s verse, ‘ Lilliput Levee and 
‘Child-World.’ The first thing he does with the former 


Bip he hilire ang to Ma. Bage, a lyric , and the author | ;. +, discover that “a sentiment of revolution pervades it, and 
of ‘The Ohildren’s Garland ’ is criticised for nearly two is stabheaihly put forward,” and that “ all the verses in it are 
pages, on ® totally false and absurd reading of somsiin8 | too sharply strung on the formal thread of plan” which is 
Baal be hae gab, the critic cannot poss ibly ge found in the Introduction. 
wrong he is right; butj;whenever there is s chance of as it would be to say that “a oar 4 of erty 99> Pt 
hi aded the Punch-and-Judy show in the street. 
he commits himself im.9 manner which tempts us t0 say there is no apology for it, p theo in the conceit of seeing 
that such @ writer ought to be denied the use of pen and through millstones, which, even without his knack of 
Thus, he says, reviewing without reading the title, would mislead a wiser 
in one breath, that “Surprise is the soul of juvenile litera”) on than Mr H. A. Page. ‘ Lilliput Levee’ consists almost 
ture," aod, in the next qnotes'e charming little poem, i entirely of stories of the simplest order, which are crowded 
with pictures and incident. There is no more “ revolution 
in it than there is in the apple-blossoms or a baby’s rattle. 
The real “revolution” is in this critic, who stands on his 
head to see things, and invents his facts before he criticises 
them. So many children have got ‘Lilliput Levee ’ almost 
entirely by heart, that it is scarcely necessary to recall what 
the Introduction is, Whatever “ revolution there is m 
those elastic verses is nothing new in literature, and 
main idea is that of the seniors being the guests of the 
juni he keynote of the book (that of the old mind 
juniors—t e keyn of th ne ene 
entertained by the young mind) is so far struck. Du 
remainder of the book consists of the jen — 
stories, told in rhyme, about giants, toys, dogs, cuckoos, 
sam gieht and what not ; a8 various as could well be, and 
as free from any pervading “ sentiment” as any collection 
of “elegant extracts” ever made, We are credibly 
informed that this book, in its first shape, was re ected 
by three leading London pabtenes? Pr er bl title # 
+ ati ‘Birthday Ballads;’ that the boo in , consis 
And together mith the quested, mest surprising essorietiees ft Bde entirely of verses written for the birthda ys ¢ 
oun 


This is not half so reasonable 


In fact, 


"s penchant ich i ield the most| children ; and that the Introduction in which this ro 
goubesyad lignin: Soe Oh erie cn sot ond Hominated ce-age e* a “thread” of “revolution,” on which the 


This, by the by, which refers to Mr Lewis Carroll’s| other verses are “all too sharply strung,” was a pure 








‘Adventures of Alice in Wonderland,’ is followed by a after-thought. 
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But this mare’s-nest is not worse than his next dis- 
covery. He devotes much space to pointing out that a 
s thyme, avowedly an extravagance, entitled Mad- 
‘cap,” is not written “from the child’s standpoint. The 
verses appear to turn upon the contrast—a contrast which 
most parents find sufficiently pathetic—between the romps 
of a lively child and the moods of sudden, silent wistful- 
ness into which such a child will often glide in the midst 
of its play. The rhythm of the little piece certainly 
seems to us to be a reminiscence of that of an old nursery 
rhyme, and the quaint struggles of the versification a 
natural result of the idea of the verses. But Mr Page . 
solemn objection to them—he gravely “ defies any child to 
make head or tail of them ”—is too ridiculous in the face 
of the sub-titleof the work he was criticising—‘ Poems of 
Childhood, Child Fancy, and Childlike Moods.’ This is a 
title which obviously covers ‘‘ Madcap,” and the very, very 
few other pieces in which we cannot suppose a child to be 
immediately at home. But when Mr Page goes on to add 
that another little grotesque, entitled “Polly,” is of the same 
category, he blunders again. Perhaps no juvenile poem, 
since the days of Jane Taylor, has been voluntarily got by 
heart by so many very young children as “ Polly.” Listen, 
however, to what our elephantine friend has to say about 
“both ” these pieces ; reading it side by side with a few of 
the verses themselves : 


Potty. - Me H. A. Page. 
Brown eyes, In both of these, as in a good 
Straight nose ; deal else in ‘ Lilliput Levee,’ we 
Dirt pies, have a high-strung determina- 
Rumpled clothes ; tion on the writer’s part to be 
Torn books, gay and clever at all hazards; 
Spoilt toys; to pirouette and balance his “airy 
Arch looks, nothings” of the mind on glancing 
Unlike a boy’s ; needle-points of verbal distinction ; 
Little ’ but as there is really no corre- 
Obvienst alia cpenmies play of matter under 
(Three her age is,) this bright-spangled dress—no con- 
Ciieen, Gentes crete picture being carried to the 
ey ° child's mind by the phrases—his 
Falling down mental eye gets simply dazzled 
Off chairs ; and con 
Breaking crown 
Down stairs. 








THE MAD WORLD.—IL. 


The condition of Bicétre and La Salpétriére at the end of 
the last century, and even into the first years of this, has 
been described by La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt (to whose 
enlightened, methodical philanthropy France owes * an 
incaleulable debt of gratitude), Tenon, Pariset, and others ; 
and nothing in the pages of the most sensational romance- 
writer could exceed the terrors of the dungeons in which 
the mad men and women reputed incurable (and therefore 
ineligible to be one of four’ in a bed of the Hotel 
Dieu), were thrust. The madman was treated as a savage 
beast, to be caged and terrified, and loaded with chains. 
The honour of having attempted to impress the public with 
the duty of a more humane view is due, in the first 
instance, to MM. Cousin, Thouret, and Cabanis, who in 
1791 were charged with the government of the asylums of 
Paris, apart from that of the old Hétel Dieu. They 
lessened the horror of the madman’s cell, with the assist- 
ance of the humane and accomplished Pinel, whom they 
placed at the head of affairs in Bicétre. Pinel and his 
faithful assistant Pussin worked hard for two years; and 
then Pinel ‘passed to La me grt or on his mission of 
mercy. These gentle-hea reformers laboured with a 
will; but so great was the work left to them by the 
brutality and ignorance of the old régime that they passed 
away, leaving many deplorable evils still to be remedied. It 
was only when the new Assistance régime was instituted in 
J pa rane became general, and that the worst dens 
in which the mad were confined were vigorously su pressed, 
The last were swept away as recently as 1807. , 


A writer on the Assistance establishments of Paris 
(who was an administrator also), in a report published in 
1822, has described the scene of the labours on which the 
new Council-General of Asylums entered. Although Cousin, 
Thouret, Oabanis, Pinel, Pussin, and other real philan- 
thropic scientific men had been at work earnestly, the 
mad were found at the Petites Maisons, Bicétre, and the 
Salpétriére, in dens “in which the commonest animal in 
the King’s garden would not be caged,” and in some cases 
loaded with chains, the sound of which could be heard at 
a distance. The new Council had the fetters struck from 


hands and feet; ordered pure air into the dungeons ; gave progr 


something like liberty to the half-stifled and crippled crea- 
tures, and were not long in showing proofs that the new 
régime was the curative as well as the Christian one. 

hen the sick and valid poor, under the new Council, 
were properly classed and parted for the first time, the 
mad were removed from the Hétel Dieu, and from the 
asylums where there was no proper special provision for, 
them, to Charenton. Here they were put under mild and 
systematic treatment, the Assistance of the City paying 
one frane and a half per patient, daily, to the Charenton 


authorities, 


__ Later two separate and extensive establishments for the 
indigent mad were constructed and laid out—one for 
Ne at the Salpétridre and one for men at Bicétre. 
ese are the establishments to which I referred in my 
ast letter, and which, down to the present time, receive 
the mad poor of Paris. The writer to whose report I have 
referred sets forth the plan on which the Bicétre and 


Salpétridre mad establishments were formed, and they 
retain, at this writing, all their main outlines. The 
buildings and grounds for the mad at Bicétre were laid out 
in 1806 ; but the new buildings at La Salpétriére were not 
constructed before 1814. There had been, in connection 
with both these immense establishments for the aged poor, 
a broad extent of land devoted to the cultivation of vege- 
tables for the inmates and for the hospitals, Part of this 
land was, under the new régime, planted out into the open 
squares that now exist, in which the men who are not 
violent are to be seen on fine days wandering by the score 
under the trees, lying upon the ground, or sprawling upon 


| the benches, or strapped to seats. The mad were classed 


by the new authorities into five sections, viz., 1, the 
tractable and incurable; 2, the violent; 3, the sick; 4, 
those under ial treatment; and 5, the convalescent. 
There are five blocks of buildings at Bicétre and at La 
Salpétriére, each block being devoted to a section. 
The experiment which was made of placing the 
tractable insane to sleep in wards, proved a great success ; 
and in every section rapid changes for the better in the 
patients followed the destruction of such ranges of noisome 
holes as those known at Bicétre as La Chapelle, and at the 
Salpétriére as the Basses-Loges. The old Bicétre cells 
were lighted by a little hole over the door, so small that it 
was difficult to thrust food through it to the unhappy 
wretch within. A plank or two fastened to the wall, 
covered with straw, was the bed ; and the inmate, so small 
was his prison, could not lie down without touching the wet 
stone walls with head and feet and back. The mad women 
were even more cruelly used ; for the Basses- were 
on a level with the sewers, and when the Seine rose to an 
unusual height, troops of big sewer-rats took refuge in 
them. The attendants on their morning rounds, it is 
related, not unfrequently found poor mad women with 
their feet and shoulders and faces hideously wounded by 
their rapacious visitors of the night. In 1823 the Poor- 
law administrator, whom I have already quoted, confessed 
that at Bicdtre some of the old cells were still used, albeit 
with proper attention to ventilation and cleanliness, and 
doors opened in the daytime. 


When once the great value of a humane treatment of 

insanity was established by irrefutable experience, the 
Assistance authorities incessantly worked, still further to 
improve their establishments for the mad. When the new 
ranges of building were made at Bicétre, with an open 
gallery supported by stone colonnades, affording a protected 
open-air walk in bad weather, and a closed promenade 
heated for the winter months; it was observed that never 
down to that time had the idea of warming madmen been 
entertained. It was an advance in humanity that astonished 
many, when the new governors of Bicétre caused apparatus 
to be constructed by which, in the winter, currents of warm 
air could be made to flow through madmen’s cells. ' The 
Salpétriére buildings, which are in parallel lines like those 
of Bicétre, are likewise provided with an open gallery, 
where the mad women can take the fresh air in wet 
weather, or shelter from the heat; with baths, and, indeed, 
in orderly fashion, with all the requirements for healthy 
life. 
Since 1828 the Assistance Publique of Paris have been 
working at improvements in their old establishments ; 
always hoping for the time when Government would reso- 
lutely take up the question of the indigent insane, and 
devise some plan for treating them apart from the rest of 
the pauper population. They could but reiterate a prayer 
uttered as far back as 1791 by La Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court. The bare enumeration of the progresses which the 
Assistance has been able to make at Bicétre and at the 
Salpétriére is most interesting, From 1823 to 1888 
the destruction of the old dark and noisome cells was pro- 
ceeding, and companies of the Bicétre mad folk were 
drafted to divers works on the farm of Sainte-Anne, 
which had been set apart for the convalescent in 1832. 
At the Salpétriére the idiot and tractably insane women 
were set to work on the courts and gardens, and in the 
laundry. Within this period it was resolved, in order to 
stimulate the mad men who could work, to pay them for 
their labour. At Bicdtre many of the mad patients were 
turned to work in the vegetable gardens, while at the Sal- 
pétriére work-rooms were built for the incurably mad 
women. In 1840 the separation of the incurable from the 
curable was abolished, as a bad demarcation, hurtful to the 
patients. By glancing down the chronological table of 
esses we can see how each step, in obedience to the 
law of kindness, had carried with it a new conviction of 
the efficacy of this law, to the medical and the adminis- 
trative mind. Mad schools for the adult, and for the poor 
little imbecile children, were set up at Bicétre, and then, 
by degrees, the curative influences of music, of song, of art, 
and of spectacular amusements, were admitted and tried. 

Between 1834 and 1852 a line of progress was steadily 
followed. It was the custom to drag mad creatures to 
their prison under an escort of gendarmes: they were, in 
short, treated in all respects like malefactors. The gen- 
darmes were sent to the right about, and the poor patients 
were conveyed in diligences specially constructed for the 
purpose. In 1844 companies of the indigent insane of 
Paris were first drafted to provincial asylums. Between 
1842 and 1843 the insane children Were put in a building 
apart at Bicétre. All this time improvements were carried 
forward - 1 ear of Sainte-Anne; to which, in a 
separate letter, I hope to call the reader’ ion. 

Paris, May 11, 1869 2 Severs 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER, 
Travels of Fah-Hian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims, 
from China to India, (400. aD. and 518 a.p,) 
Translated from the Chinese. By Samuel Beal, B.A,, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, a Chaplain’ in her 
Majesty's Fleet ; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
and Author of a Translation of the “ Pratimdksha” 
and the “Amit&bha Sitra,” from the Chinese, 
London: Triibner and Oo. 


Our study of the Chinese language having been confined 


to a few brief public lessons incidentally received from the 
lips of Chang, the Giant, who recently visited the British 
Isles, we are honestly, but still very reluctantly, compelled 
to confess our inability to pronounce any opinion upon the 
merits of Mr Beal’s book as a translation. For so unusual 
a state of ignorance in a British critic we have no apology 
to offer—it is wholly indefensible. We had some thought, 
indeed, of trying whether the art of “cramming” couldn't 
be applied to the Celestial tongue, but it wouldn’t 
do. For the acquisition of a language so marvellously 
constructed we soon discovered that the two days at our 
disposal were altogether inadequate, and so abandoned all 
thought of the experiment. Being able in a way, however, 
to read English, and confiding in the ability of Mr Beal as 
an Orientalist, we feel convinced that he has done substan- 
tial justice to his task, and that he has, therefore, given us 
a faithful English version of the travels of the Buddhist 
pilgrims, Fah-Hian and Sung-Yun. Accepting it as wholly 

reliable, we must say that the book is one of great and 
peculiar interest. The value of it is partly indicated in a 
sentence quoted from the “ Life of Gaudama,” by the 
Right Rev. P. Bigaudet, Vicar-Apostolic of Ava and Pegu, 
who says, “It is not a little surprising that we should 
have to acknowledge the fact that the voyages of two Chi- 
nese travellers, undertaken in the fifth and seventh centu- 
ries of our era, have done more to elucidate the history and 
geography of Buddhism in India than all that has hitherto 
been found in the Sanskrit and Pali books of India and the 
neighbouring countries.” That may be accepted as a flatter- 

ing description of the merits of Fah-Hian and Sung-Yun’s 

travels in India. But Mr Beal prefixes to his translation of 

these works an Introduction, which is itself a valuable con- 

tribution to the history and eography, as well as towards 

the exposition of the principles of 

this strange religion, with all its facts and fancies about it, 
so far as they are known, very skilfully, and as luminously 
as was possible in such a case. By the aid of this sketch the 
reader accompanies the Buddhist pilgrims much more intel- 
ligently than he could possibly do without it. It is like 
travelling through a very strange country with a native 
guide, who, speaking your own language, explains every- 
thing, levels the mountains, fills up the valleys, bridges 
the chasms and the rivers, lets you into the customs of the 


uddhism. He presents 


ple, and opens all material and metaphysical doors. 
ith such a guide, travelling is both a pleasure and a 


profit ; we learn first to travel, we then travel to learn, and 
at last travel, as if to the manner born, having all the king- 
doms of the earth as a heritage. For Mr Beal not only 
gives you an excellent preliminary sketch of Fah-Hian and 
Sung-Yun's whole field of travel, but he accompanies the 
pilgrims, and therefore the reader, along every mile of the 
way, explaining and elucidating at every turn. In fact, 
the foot-notes to these travels are a body of literature in 
themselves, and pour continuous showers of light upon all 
the subjects involved in the origin, progress, and deteriora- 
tion of Buddhism in India, and upon its peculiar history in 
China, 


Mr Beal describes Buddhism as a reaction against the 


material worship and the intolerant claims of the Brahmans. 
It arose in India between .500 and 600 years before the 
Christian era, and by 260 B.o. had become the religion of 
the country. ‘Missionaries, proceeding from the various 
centres of religious influence, carried a knowledge of their 
doctrines and discipline north and south,—until, from 
Balkh to Ceylon, and from Pattala on the Indus to Tamluc 
on the Hugli, the vast territory was leavened by their 
teaching, and the priestly power of the Brahman began to 
pale.” But the new religion may be said to have come 
into China on the wings of war. The first hint of it, 
indeed, may be said to have been brought by Chang-Kian, 
an ambassador, who had been captured and detained for ten 
years among the warlike tribes on the Indian border. He 
especially mentioned a golden statue to which worship was 
paid in India. In a warlike expedition, 121 3.c., this 
statue was taken and brought to the Emperor, and “ it was 
the origin of the statues of Buddha that were afterwards 
in use.” “Thus,” says Mr Beal, “ whilst the missionary zeal 
of the Buddhist Church had spread their doctrines to the 
borders of the great country of the conflicting tribes, the 
warlike spirit of the Chinese, under the Kan dynasty, had 
caused their arms to extend to the same point, and the 
knowledge of Buddha and of his doctrine was carried back 
to the seat of government, as a seed ready to germinate 
in due season.” Of its germination and extension in China 
the history is exceedingly curious. The first Buddhist 
books were translated into Chinese about 76 A.D., from 
which date the religion, protected by Imperial authority, 
grew and spread among the people till about the middle of 
the fourth century of our era, Those books were trans- 
lated, and not only Indians, but the native Chinese, were 
permitted to build temples and become priests : 


It was at this time Chi Fah-Hian lived. He was apparently 4 


- | native of Tchang’an, or, at any rate, a resident there. He was 
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observe the imperfect rules of disci . 
eee ierthe csngliniens of Buddhist books ne. 7et Baerwn in 

i i t extent erroneous. For this reason 
Ce a tao Hag C 415) had sent an army to Koutché (a 


hi T- 
te per o-hng COTA) Maen ery te Kone 
Indian priest, Kumfrajiva, who might supply correct versions of 


i et known in the country. More than 800 
the an er ail & assist, and the King himself, an ardent dis- 
riple of the new faith, was present at the conference, whilst the 
Prince Yao-wang and the Count Yao-seng (of the town of 
Tchang’an) helped to transcribe the sheets of the new translations. 
Whilst this task was proceeding, Fah-Hian was travelling through 
India in search of original copies of works not yet known to his 

His success will be found mentioned in the follow- 


in? “y Scarcely had he returned to his country (415 a.p.), 
when the Tsin dynasty was overturned _—- by the irruption of a 
powerful Tartar tribe known in history as the Northern Wei. 


Notwithstanding that Buddhism had to endure a great 
deal of persecution under the Wei and Sung dynasties, it 
made rapid progress, which excited much opposition from 
the Literati, or followers of Confucius, and the followers of 
Lao-tsen, the latter maintaining that Sakya Buddha was 
but an incarnation of their own master, who had died 
517 B.o., shortly after which date, it was said, Buddha was 
born. The Buddhists, resenting this slander, appear to 
have committed a bit of forgery by putting back the date 
of their founder’s birth—first to 687 B.c., and afterwards 


to still earlier periods. 

The controversy between the Buddhists and the Literati 
(followers of Confucius), vo be understood from the following 
extract from the biographical section of the history of the Sung 
dynasty: “ The instructions of Confucius,” says the Buddhist 
assailant, “include only the single life; they do not reach to the 
Future State, with its interminable results. His only motive to 
virtue is the happiness of posterity. The only consequence of 
vice he names is present suffering. The rewards of the good do 
not go beyond worldly honours ; the recompense of guilt is nothing 
worse than present obscurity and poverty. Such ignorance is 
melancholy. The aims of the doctrine of Sakya (Buddha), on 
the other hand, are illimitable. His religion removes care from 
the heart, and saves men from the greatest dangers. Its one 
sentiment is Mércy seeking to save. It speaks of Hell, to deter 
people from sin; it points to Heaven, that men may desire its 
happiness. It exhibits the Nirvana as the spirit’s final refuge, and 
tells us of a body (dharmakaya) to be possessed, under other 
conditions, long after our present body has passed away.” 

To this the Confucianist replies: ‘To be urged to virtue by the 
desire of Heaven cannot be compared to the motive supplied by 
the love of doing what is right for its own sake. To avoid wrong 
from fear of Hell is not so good as to govern oneself from a sense 
of duty. Acts of worship performed for the sake of obtaining 
forgiveness of sins do not spring from piety. A gift made for the 
purpose of securing a hundred-fold recompense cannot result 
from sincerity. To praise the happiness of Nirvana promotes a 
lazy inactivity. To dwell upon that form of body which we may 
hereafter attain to is calculated only to promote the love of the 
marvellous. Whilst you look for distant good, the desires of the 
animal natare remain unchecked, and it is false to say that any 
form of Being can be without such desires.” 

To this the Buddhist rejoins: “Your conclusions are wrong. 
Motives derived from a consideration of the future are necessary 
to lead men to virtue. Else how could we adjust the evil of the 
present life? Men will not act spontaneously without something 


to hope for. The countryman ploughs his land because he hopes 
for a harvest. If he had no such hope, he would sit idle at home 
and perish.” 


From this extract we see that the discussion turns entirely on 
the advantage to be derived from a belief in the doctrine of a 
Future State as a motive to virtue. This question of another life, 
in fact, has ever been the grand subject of contention between 
the two sects; for, as Confucius rarely alluded to the appoint 
ments of Heaven, and regarded his mission to be, not to declare 
new truths, but to preserve old ones—so he carefully avoided 
speaking about the future. “Whilst you know not life,” he said 
to Ke Loo, “ how can you know about death ?” and “whilst you 
are not able to serve men, how can you serve their spirits 
(after death)?” In sharp contrast to this cautious spirit was 
the bold speculation of the Buddhist; and on this question of the 
Future—its rewards, its punishments, its issue—the whole contro- 
versy turned. 


Buddhism had become corrupted in India by pantheistic 
mysticism, which was imported into China in 526 a.v. by 
Bodhidharma, the twenty-eighth Buddhist Patriarch, whose 
arrival in China, therefore, marks an important epoch in 
its religious history : 

Hitherto the form of Buddhist doctrine most prevalent there 
was that which taught the practice of Morality to be the means 
of deliverance. But now the mysticism which had developed 
itself gradually in India was imported full-blown into China. 
“Do nothing,” was the creed of Bodihdharma; for in doing 
nothing, and abstracting the mind from every object, we arrive 
(so he taught) at a state of entire self-absorption; lust is sup- 
pressed and bliss attained. Bodihdharma, after a while, left 
Canton and the Liang kingdom, and came to Loyang, the Wei 
capital. Here he sat with his face to a wall for nine years. The 
people called him the Wall-gazing Brahman. His desire was to 
conquer all sensations—to arrive at the possession of mind with- 
out object—the same end as Kapila taught, “the conclusive, 
eee rertnle, only knowledge” that “I am not, nor aught is 
mine. 


Another corruption which occurred in the character of 
Buddhism was the introduction into its code of a belief in the 


-merit of self-destruction, which is strictly forbidden by the 


law of Buddha. Fah-Hian mentions a priest, however, 
who, in killing himself in order to arrive at a more blessed 
state—that of a Rahat—argued that, “although Buddha 
had forbidden self-murder, yet that rule did not forbid the 
destruction of lust, anger, ignorance: it was against these 
he raised the knife and completed his own death.” By 
this Jesuitical loophole of argument did the practice of 
self-immolation creep into the later character of Buddhism. 
A census was taken, by Imperial command, about the end 
of the thirteenth century, of the Buddhist temples and 
monks in China. Of the former there were reported 
42,318 ; of the latter, 213,148. Of the man Buddha, 
Beal says : ; 

Of the founder of this system (Sakya, the son of Suddhédana 
ja), we know comparatively little. The trifling particulars 
contained in the ordinary records of- his life may be considered 
fabulous, They tend, in fact, to shake our belief in the more 


ipline of the monks probable statements respecting him. But from the general agree- 


ment of all the schools, we may conclude—(i) That Sakya is an 
historical character. (2) That his natural temperament, com- 
bined with certain accidental occurrences, induced him to adopt 
a religious life. (8) That he was led—how we can hardly tell— 
afteryears of painful ion, to the apprehension of what he 
regarded as Vital Truth. (4) That-he assumed the character of 
an inspired teacher, and founded a community (sangha) of reli- 
SS men and women, who professed belief in his law (Dharma). 

uddha’s law or Dharma was first of all conveyed under the form 


of four truths (Arya enone 1. That sorrow is inseparable 
from sentient existence. 2. That evil desire is the cause of the 
progressive accumulation of sorrow. 3. That there isa way for 
arriving at the extinction of desire, and therefore of sorrow. 4., 
That this way is to be found in the use of means (entering the 


paths). 


the hands of its founder. 

This doctrine passed through various changes, each a 
refinement upon its predecessor, the operation of which 
led to the overthrow of Buddhism in India, through the | 
pulverising instrumentality of metaphysical speculation | 
and religious polemics. The primitive form of Buddhist. 
doctrine was in after years designated by the name of the 
Little Vehicle, because it was regarded as an imperfect or| 
unfinished method for the “conveyance”’ of man through 
the troubles of life to the blessedness of Nirvana (Supreme | 
Good): “It concerned itself principally with morals, and 
the rules for ascetical or conventual life. It allowed the 
existence of matter, but affirmed tha man was merely an 
aggregate of qualities. Being so, when these qualities or 
constituent parts are broken up, logically speaking, nothing 
should remain. In other words, Buddha declared, accord- 
ing to this school, that there is no such thing as individual 
soul.” Yet we are required to believe that something did 
remain, “a sort of intangible destiny or Karma, which has 
a power of reproducing the subject under another form ;” 
this, too, although there was nothing left to reproduce, 
“The aim of the disciple, under this development, was, by 
entering upon a course of means (the paths) todestroy Karma, 
so that there could be no appearance of reproduction.” The 
continued existence of Karma, according to one theory, 
resulted from desire, which was to be overcome or crushed 
out, and then existence would terminate. A more recon- 
dite theory declares that existence results from the con- 
nection of cause and effect, which is supported by a cir- 
cular chain of reasoning that wants just that one link 
which makes it altogether useless. In the next advance 
made, the proposition reappears in this form—there is no 
cause, but all things exist “of themselves.” These three 
divisions belong distinctively to the Little Vehicle. But at 
length a period arrived marked by the removal of the old 
basis of belief—viz., that man is nothing but a connection 
of parts, and the substitution of another, that there is a 
soul both within man and in the universe. To arrive at Nir- 
vana was now to bring ourselves into union with the uni- 
versal soul. ‘There is no more usual phrase in the litur- 
gical books common in China,” says Mr Beal, “than this, 
to worship with ‘one heart,’ to pray with ‘one heart,’ to 
supplicate with ‘one heart’—which, in fact, points to the 
supposition that there is a union possible between the soul 
of the worshipper and the soul of the universe ; and in 
the perfection of this consists the Pari-Nirvina. It was 
now this phrase, Pari-Nirvana, was introduced, signifying 
the complete or final Nirvana, which, in fact, corresponds 
as nearly as possible to absorption. This theory marks the 
rise of the Great Vehicle.” The question then arose, not, 
as in the former stage, “ What is the cause of the continua- 
tion of existence?” but ‘What is the cause of mate- 
rial existence?”—in other words, of all which is not 
the soul. This question caused many divisions in the 
Buddhist community. Finally, the formula was adopted 
which is the most commonly met with in all Buddhist 
books—that all things which exist result from the heart. 
In other words, all things are just what the mind repre- 
sents them to be. There is no substance except mind, or, 
to use the Buddhist phrase, “all things (i.c., material 
things) are empty.” From this position, the last develop- 
ment of the Mahagara school was of course easy. Its 
theory is that sensible phenomena are not merely the 
capricious forms which the mind represents them to be, 
but that we see all things in the soul ; or, to use the Chi- 
nese exposition of the doctrine, that mind and matter are 
one—that there is no difference between phenomena and 
substance—that cause and effect are not different—that 
variety is the same as unity, and unity as variety, &c. 
“ In this development,” says Mr Beal, “ we see the end 
or the madness of all philosophy which aims at the eluci- 
dation of questions beyond the province of consciousness— 
an idealistic pantheism of the grossest character.” 
Although Buddhism has long ceased to have any 
practical religious efficacy in India, in China, on the other 
hand, it has retained something of its natural vigour, and is 
still (however imperfectly) a living witness in favour of 
virtue and purity of life, The reasons for this are various. 
The system of Confucius, highly moral and truthful within 
its province, cannot properly be regarded as a religious 
system. The scope is confined to the present life, while on 
the subject of man’s future destiny, or the consequences of 
death, it is wholly silent. ‘Buddhism, therefore, supplied 
a want felt by the people when it brought to their notice 
the subject of a future life—its rewards and punishments— 
and the possible destiny of the soul, in arriving at the 
Supreme Good, known as Nirvana.” Then, as it 1s the 
character of the Chinese people to approve of what is moral, 
the doctrine of Buddha, founded on a rigid morality, re- 
commended itself to their notice. The corruptions of 





tolerated by the Chinese people. Hence the t com- 
parative purity and vigour of Chinese Buddhism, which has 
been preserved not a little by the absence in it of the 
scholastic element, which contributed so much to the 
disorganisation and decay of the system in India, | In 
China, at = — moment, nevertheless, by various 
means, a strong feeling is kept up antagonistic to the 
Buddhist worship. Yet the path ania we are in- 
formed, ‘are much engrossed by it; the better class affect 
to despise it, but secretly adhere to it ; the temples, though 
said to be falling to decay, are not more neglected than 
other religious buildings, and, m some cases, are the most 
gorgeous structures to be met with in the country.” Dr 


Such was the primitive doctrine of Buddhism as it came from’ Legge expresses the opinion “ that the faith of the nation in 
|Confucius will speedily and extensively pass away;” in 
that case, perhaps, Buddhism will also lose its hold on the 


minds of the people; and, in the general wreck of the 
religious sentiment, we may fairly expect that Christianity 
will take its rightful place in the heart and mind of the 
Chinese people. 

In thus only giving some notice of Mr Beal’s able intro- 
duction to Fah-Hian and Sung-Yun’s travels in India, we 
leave the pleasure of discovering the real value of the 
translation to the reader himself. Having ourselves read 


erery line of the book, we can honestly say that it is well 


worthy of being carefully scanned by every person, whether 
ihe belongs to the “general” or “particular” class of 
‘readers. To persons especially who have been much scorched 
,and blinded and starved in the great desert of fiction, it 
| will be as welcome as an oasis with its green palms and 


cool waters. 





Count Teleki. A Story of Modern Jewish Life and 
Customs. By Eca. Warne and Co. 


What can we possibly say of a book of this kind, made 
up of such incongruous materials, written, as it were, under 
a cloud, and displaying a vast amount, if not of ignorance, at 
least of wonderful credulity? It appears to be a novel 
written for the purpose of introducing the manners, cus- 
toms, home-life, and ceremonials of the Jews, as related to 
the author by a Jewish lady of rank. We cannot say 
much in praise of the story as a literary performance, for 
Eca shows a want of good taste, and a disregard of logical 
accuracy in the construction of his sentences that we should 
scarcely expect from him, more especially as his Preface 
informs us that he is a member of the Junior Carlton Club. 
The book is a strange medley of religion and love, of 
racing and picnics, of long Jewish prayers and the slang of 
the hunting-field, of pleasant dinners at the Star and 
Garter and the social amenities of the Stock Exchange, 
of still-life by the sea-side and the poverty at the East end 
of the metropolis. ~The most remarkable thing about the 
writer is that he imagines, because he quotes pages of 
Jewish prayers and thanksgivings, which appear to us 
merely to be psalms paraphrased, combined with some 
little gossip respecting Jewish ceremonials and observances, 
that the volume may be of some value to the biblical 
student. We fear that the student proper will learn little 
or nothing from the book before us, unless it is a hint or 
two on horseflesh, and some little advice on the theory and 
practice of courting. We must confess, however, that Eca 
frequently succeeds in amusing his reader, and we doubt 


tricity, will obtain a wide popularity. The author has 
managed to combine in the story the materials of some 
half-dozen sensation novels; with what results we must 
leave our readers to discover for themselves. He is 
evidently more at home at Ascot and in the park, or in 
society, than he is either among the poverty of the East 
end, the bears and bulls of the § Exchange, or the 
learned Rabbis of the Hebrew race; and we wish that he 
had given us more sensationalism and fewer prayers and 
lectures on the ceremonials of the Israelites. Here is a 
prayer to be used during the examination of phylacteries, 
which will give our readers an idea of the staple of some of 
the chapters : 

Bless the Lord, O my soul: O Lord my God, Thou art very 
eat; Thou art clothed with honour and majesty ; who coverest 
hyself with light as with a garment, who stretchest out the 
heavens like a curtain. Behold, I prepare my body to cover 
myself with a commanded covering for the only sacred and blessed 
name and His Sh’chinah, with fear and love, with perfect unity in 
the name of all Israel. Behold, I come to cover myself with a 
vestment of fringes, to perform the precept of my Creator, as it 
is written, “That they make them fringes in the borders of their 
garments, throughout their generations, and that they put upon 
the fringe of their borders a riband of blue.” For blue is like the 
sea, and the sea is like the sky, and the sky is like the throne of 
glory; and as I am covering my body with fringes, so may my 
soul, its 248 members, and its 865 veins, be covered with the light 
of fringes which amounts to 613; and just as I cover myself with 
a talith in this world, so may I merit a Rabbinical mantle and a 
beautiful talith in the world to come, even in the garden of Eden ; 
and may my soul, body, spirit, and prayer, be-delivered from the 
external ones on account of the precept of the fringes. And may 
the talith spread its wings over them, and save them, “as an 
eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over the young.” I come, 
therefore, to increase esnaalty amongst the celestials, and to 
purify all wickedness and all blemishes that I have committed 
with my eyes, hands, and body, in this world. 

At the end of one of the chapters, describing the 
festivals of the New Year and the Day of Atonement, 
Baron Rudolph, a fast Jew, remarks, “ Doosid glad that’s 
over”’—a sentiment which, perhaps, many readers of the 
volume may occasionally respond to, not vociferously like 
the wicked n, but in their heart of hearts. 


Count Teleki, the hero of the story, is a personage upon 
whom our author has lavished all his arts, The Oount’s 





Buddhism prevalent in India and in Thibet would not be 


not that the book, if only as a sample of unrivalled eccen-— 
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dress, equipages, and riches, his “rich dark hair, curled | 
a la Byron,” and “eyes deep-set, dark, and singularly 
lastrous,” his “well arched, silky, but distinctly 
pencilled,” his ‘‘nose not Grecian, not Roman, but a well- 


sculptured blending of the two,” his head “ exquisitely | on 


and well-shaped, and set on a neck white and full as 
a cdlumn of marble,” go to make up'a figure which Byron, 
in his wildest moments, never painted. And then, besides 
being enormously rich and tly handsome, the 
Count is highly moral, religious, and charitable; and 
although we cannot describe him as a “muscular Chris-| 
tian,” he is, at all events, an athletic Jew. He is a great 
cricketer, a bold rider, not only in the Row, but across 
country, an e oarsman, an adept in the art of self- 
defence, and a splendid dancer. What wonder, then, that 
this fascinating Hebrew, when he crossed the Channel and 
arrived in England, arrayed in his “ thick great coat, lined 
with sable, and with cuffs and collars of the same fur, 
closely buttoned round his tall, well-shaped figure,” imme- 
diately fascinated the lovely Roxandra de Rudolstadt. 
The description of the peerless Jewess we must leave to 
our author : 

There were many women more beautiful, in the common 
acceptation of the word—none in whom shone with more effulgent 
splendonr the divine light of expression. Not only in her eyes, 
but in every feature of her countenance, there was the mind’s 
vivid stamp; the soul spoke in every lineament. Imagine a 
delicately oval face, with 2 complexion white as snow, save where 
the gentle hue of health kissed its sarface; hair not aabura, and 
yet not golden, but of that dead-leaf colour, with here and there 
a yellow light, as if a sanbeam were captured in its tresses, its 
smoothness undulated by a ripple like the faintest zephyr blowing 
over a field of ripened corn; a forehead pure as marble, well- 
shaped and low, as Titian’s Venus; eyes large and lustrous, of 
that warm, deep blue, like an Italian lake in the sunshine, whose 
long black | and delicately arched and pencilled eyebrows 
gave additional eloqueuce to their expression ; the nose so slightly 
aquiline that it wes commonly considered Grecian ; a short upper 
lip that necessary completion of all real beauty—caused the 
mouth always to <lightly parted, revealing teeth dazzling as 
pearls; and over all imagine the most bewitching expression that 

vlayed with constantly varying notes the chords of beauty. 
er figure was tall, just that proper height which combines grace 
and dignity. A certain majesty in the turn of her head, the fall 
of her shoulders, the breadt the brow, invested her with an 
air which I have never seen equalled by any one. Her shape was 
rounded and sufficiently full to show that, in middle age, its 
beauty would be preserved by that richness which a moderate in- 
crease of the proportions always gives to the sex. Her arms and 
hands were. and still are, models for a sculptor; on this occasion 
they were bare to the shoulders, and girded by dazzling gems, 
which at once set off and were foiled by the beauty of Nature. To 
these attractions add a throat, a bust of the most perfect white- 
ness, and the justest proportions ; a foot whose least beauty was 
its smallness; a waist narrow— not the narrowness of tenuity or 
constraint—but roand, gradual, insensibly less in its compression, 
and my heroine is before you. 

It will be observed that the eyebrows of both hero and 
heroine were properly pencilled and arched, and also that 
both had lustrous eyes. It is noticeable, too, that Roxandra 
had a nose “so slightly aquiline that it was commonly con- 
sidered Grecian,” while her lover's nose was a happy 
pe Be Grecian and Roman. Count Teleki, crossing 
from is to Dover, encounters a party of young English- 
meen whose talk rather disgusts him, and whom he regards 
with folded arms, and scornful lips, curled in the orthodox | 
Lara fashion. But we must remember that the Count is 
a and somewhat prejudiced, and therefore we 
will hear for ourselves the sparkling dialogue of these 
young gallants : 

“ And 80 Dizzy is to be Prime Minister ?” 

_“ So the pa say.. Who are going to form the Ministry? ” 

“Oh, all Maes Moses and Son have been offered 


the Board of Tr li 
AR hear—latest intelligence from the 


“I say, Charley, if the Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
ing we could recommend man two of the tpoeatian 


by long fconciat practice among the nobility 


and gentry to suck the blood of the nation.” 

“Yes. bi . thinking aheser | Mossy ae name in to my 
governor e Treasury. experience in bills would be useful 
in Patliament, and the irish members would sup him toa man 

at less interest. i 


on the ereonen of borrowing ’s something, 
now this Irish Church question is coming on.” ' 


Pe. 3 governor says Dizzy is safe to be defeated on the Irish 
“ Our Hebrew premier and the Protestent religion! wou!dn’t 
baa ben ed to go to the country on.” 


“ Has Dr Cumming written anything about Disraeli's elevation 
one of the signs of the times, and that now the chosen 

people are about to retarn to Jerasalem ? ” 
“I wish they wonld : in their eager desire to revisit 
their native land ne forget sundry bits of paper with my 


valuable signature a 
“Not likely, my boy. The memory of the Caucasian mystery 
‘we all know by what our papas would say, alas! 


is tenacious, as 
sad experience. 

* say that Rothschild is g to be King of Jerusalem as 
soon as he has won the Derby—in fact, that he has bought the 
Plains of Mawmre already, as exercising grounds for his horses.” 

Quite correct, my boy, as your information always is. A race- 
course is to be made between Jaffa and Jerusalem. The 
Passover Cup is to be run before Goodwood ; the Lebanon Stakes 
and the Houndsditch Steeple Chase in the October meetings. 
These are the only three races subscribed for at ¥ 

Dull place, Jerusalem ! I was there last year with my people. 
Awfally slow. Nothing to do, except seeing a lot of Jews in sack- 
cloth and ashes. All very well if you care about seeing curiosities, 
Noah's Ark, and all that kind of thing—divinity, you know— 
begged that, as Sir Charles says, mothing in it.” 
ois ut I say, it's an awful thing to think that the head of the 
Jew rst man in E 

ew,’ as they say on the stage. Shades of former premiers, can 
ye Fest in Your graves and see your parliamentary descendants so 


‘nq? 
“Not at all. Td far rather see Dizzy i 
Reformers. Conservatism and e aaa tee ‘fe 


44 Jew est fait. Vive le Jew! as they say in-Baden,” 
However, the life of Count Teleki during ‘his stay in 


| Jura elections. 


deep, pure love of Roxandra 


his wooing day 
Raicingint g 
ate ligh 
attack 
brokers. But the mighty Teleki 


the same d igna 
another fight, and pitches.a Murphyite into one of 
sewerage carts full of mud, which is opportunely at hand. 
At length the Count obtains admittance into the church, 
and. our author kindly gives us the imaginary sermon 
preached by the Brother on the occasion. In the month 
of August We find Count Teleki and his fiancée at Ilfra- 
combe, where he does wonders in saving the crew of a brig 
which had struck on the rocks during a fearful storm. By- 
and-by the Count visits Teignbridge, where he kindly 
assists the North Devon Cricket Club to play against the 
“Civil Service,” and makes a hundred and fifty off his own 
bat ; and in the evening his “ inspired legs ” show to great 
advantage at the ball which concluded the festivities. But 
perhaps the scene of the Count’s most signal triumph was 
Richmond, where, with the greatest sang-froid, he kills a 
bull with a pitchfork, or, as the author calls it, a Deus ex 
machind, while Roxandra looks on. We need not detail 
the interlude, which is about the same in all bull-fights : 
but we should be very unwilling to attempt to describe the 
battle itself in the simple prose to which we are accus- 
tomed, as it would read very tamely as compared with the 
Homeric picture-painting of Eca. 

Teleki moved not a muscle, and his eyes never quitted the bull, 
He now whispered to Roxandra— ; 

“ Courage, my darling ; man is the strongest!” ; 

Instantly the animal turned round, faced the Count, all his 
former signs of passion returning, bent his head low, retreated a 
few paces, and prepared for a final rush. All was over now, the 
Count thought, and from the very depth of his heart he silently 
uttered, “ God save us, else we die.” Straight as an arrow from 
a bow that prayer ascended to the throne of heaven, and was 
immediately answered. Something thrown from a hedge fell at 
the Count’s feet. It was a pitchfork, with the prongs unusually 
long, and sharp as a bayonet. The appearance of this Deus ex 
muchind startled the animal, and it involuntarily retreated still a 
few paces further. Teleki stooped down, and rapidly secured his 
formidable weapon. Seizing it firmly in the middle, in order to 
get a better purchase, he said loudly to Roxandra— 

“ Stand back half a dozen paces. We are saved.” 

The bull waited no more. The mere whisper from that human 
column had even begun to irritate him, but the loud ringing tones 
of the Count now maddened him to instant action. Bending low, 
he rushed wildly upon Teleki with nose almost touching the 

ound, and shakin his head with a violent toss. Quick as 

ightning the Count followed his foe’s example of bending low, 
so that the whole weight of his body rested upon his left leg, 
firmly thrast out—the pitchfork, with the prongs downwards, held 
rather low, like soldiers preparing to receive cavalry on their 
bayonets. Suddenly he felt a powerful shock, which nearly threw 
him off his balance, heard a loud demoniacal roar that pealed like 
thunder thro the welkin, and then all was still. The pitchfork 
had the bull’s eyes, and the prongs were buried half 
way in his brain. He lay dead as a door-nail. 

There is no occasion to remark on this delicious bit of 
composition ; we leave it to the eriticism of our readers. 
There is one other event in the life of Count Teleki which 
we cannot we by unnoticed. While staying at Paris he 
discovers a plot against the Emperor, and becomes for a time 
one of the irators in order to find out their intentions. 
We are introduced with Teleki to Napoleon IIL, and find 
him a very agreeable personage. In the Tuileries we meet 
with the Paris correspondent of the “Gushing C'adger, the 
first and greatest newspaper in England.” This remarkable 
man leaves his Majesty in this wise : 

“ Well, take care of yourself—you havea bad sore throat ; fishy 
thing that, this weather. Ta! ta!” and a gentleman issued from 
the imperial apartment into the antechamber where the minister 
and the Count were standing. He approached the Marquis— 
“Mon cher, how do !—how do! Glad to see you. Napoleon is 
looking inteenplig seedy. I've just been telling him that trying 
Banting doesn’t do at his time of life. What he wants is plenty 
of horse exercise and good nourishing diet, instead of living like 
a hermit. ‘Trying experiments on one’s constitution after one’s 
forty doesn’t pay. Well, so you didn't take my advice about the 

gave you every information, told you everything 
what to do, but you wouldn’t take it; consequence is, the govern- 
ment were defeated. Your fault, my dear Marquis—entirely your 
fault!” and the speaker gazed at Teleki as if his look would | appal 
him; but it did not. 

Count Teleki’s father dies very opportunely, and we are 
treated to a long description of a Jewish funeral. The 
Count’s marriage with Roxandra follows at an appropriate 
interval, and for all we know they lived together happily 
ever afterwards. 

We fairly confess that to us the book isa puzzle. The 
author evidently believes that he has written an instructive 
and interesting work. Such a strong and child-like faith 
even in oneself is touching in this unbelieving nineteenth 
century. Perhaps Eca means the story as a satire; and if 
so, we must acknowledge that we have blundered terribly, 
and have been very obtuse. But for whatever purpose the 
volume was written, we think we shall be only echoing the 
words of a discriminating public, by declaring it in the 
lan of one of the greatest poets of Count Teleki’s 
race to be “ fearfully and wonderfully made.” 


Latin Proverbs and Quotations, By Alfred Henderson. 
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,to answer; for things which are necessarily true are 


sure to be similarly expressed in almost every 1 t) 
under the sun ; though, as.a rule, it is only ne . ee 
has chanced to be couched in trite or epigrammatic form 
that it is elevated to the dignity of being called a proverb. 
It is quite as often the merest accident of sound that deter- 
mines the importance of a phrase, as the wisdom ‘or the sub- 
tlety that lurks within it, “ Like likes like” is an illustration 
that may serve to show that sound may make a saying popu- 
lar which, fundamentally, is not true. Similarly, Horaee, 
when he expressed the same idea, “ Aoqualis equalem delec- 
tat,” was playing rather with an accident of sound than 
stating an infallible truth, “ Onos, onus,” “ Honour’s one- 
rous,” is another example of that figure of rhetoric dis- 
cussed by the learned as parimion; and by which even 
Shakespeare was sometimes so bewitched that he fell into 
such a temptation as the following : “The preyful princess 
pierced and pricked a pretty pleasing pricket.” Mr, Hen- 
derson has given some fanciful specimens of this quasi- 
musical kind ; but, as a rule, he has preferred to regard as 
worth the quoting such sayings as embody sterling truths, 
without respect for rhythm in the sound, or even newness 
in expression. ‘ Nullum magnum ingenium siné mixiura 
dementi ’’ (Sen.) ; ‘‘ Nunquam aliud natura, aliud sapi- 
entia dicit”’ (Juv.) ; (where, by the way, Mr Henderson 
construes “ sapientia,” “science ;” a translation which, ff it 
be scholarly, is sadly at issue with historical fact); ‘ Felix 
qui nihil debet ;” ‘‘ Fortuna nunquam perpetuo est bona ;” 
are examples of mere statements of truths, which of course 
are not meant to be proverbs, but merely felicitous quota- 
tions. The translations given, both of the proverbs and 
quotations, are generally good, sometimes excellent, and 
seldom, if ever, faulty. “Actum ne agas” (Cic.), “Do 
nothing twice over,” may, perhaps, be considered imper- 
fect; and so may ‘Nulla est sincera voluptas” (Ovid), 
“There is no sueh thing as perfect happiness ;” but on 
questions of judgment there exists no law, at least not in 
construing Latin. So, on questions of sound, we must 
decide for ourselyes ; and if we cannot find three English 
words that will translate exactly “ Dum vivimus, vivamus,”’ 
we niust be content with seven that will represent it fitly 
—“ While life lasts let us enjoy it.” 

The juxtaposition of the English with the 
Latin is one of the happiest features of this book. 
Sometimes the most familiar English proverb appears to 
be derived from a classic author, though this, of course, is 
purely attributable to coincidence; for, as we said before, 
proverbial truths are expressed proverbially in almost every 
tongue. Thus: “Elephantus non capit murem” has ob- 
viously the same signification as, “An eagle will not catch 
flies ;” and “Quam apes apum similes,” is only another 
way of putting the simile, “As like as two peas.” 
Mr Henderson has taken pleasure in coupling well-known 
English rhymes, or even Scotch or Irish, with the sen- 
tentious aphorisms of the classics; as, for example, where 
he quotes against Catullus’s “ Non videmus mantice quod 
a tergo est,”’ those lines of Burns,— 

“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see o as i see us.” 
He has, also, continually referred the reader to other Latin 
or English proverbs, betically classed, both in the 
work and in the index, which are akin in sense or senti- 
ment to the one just quoted. Thus, under Horace’s “ Est 
in juvencis, est in equis patrum virtus,” we find a reference 
to the similar doctrine, ‘‘ Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis.” 
Of course, at times, we are favoured with quotations which 
are simply notable for ‘their fine latinity, or, more fre- 
quently still, for their concise expressiveness. “Stat 
magni nominis umbra,” and “Splendide mendax,” are 
among this sort (the latter of which, we may mention by 
the way, an Oxford wit suggested as a motto for a great 
man “lying in state”). Among the quotations which seem 
to have been inserted merely on account of their being the 
sort of Latin which Arnold selected for an exercise; we may 
mark the following: “Simul et jucunda et idonea dicere ;” 
‘Somnus supra modum prodest ;” sentences which, when 
reduced to the vernacular, are nothing more than average. 
Different passages must, of course, appear to different 
minds to bear a more or less sententious character ; but of 
such quotations as the above, we scarcely see the advantage. 
We prefer the touch of humour which distinguishes the 
translation of the p é, “Pars minima est ipsa puella 
sui” (Ovid), “The girl is all crinoline and chignon.” As 
an example of the redundancy with which the compiler 
sometimes endorses the sentiments of the classics with 
those of modern writers, we may quote a line, apparently 
from Seneca, “Non volat in baccas assa columba tuas,” to 





which not less than ten corresponding proverbs are quoted, 
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whose.’ is always just. We may sometimes be 
tempted to wish that more pungent examples had been 
given of classic latinity or wit, but. we oan never be in 
doubt throughout the whele of the book that the author 
has taken the utmost. care in selecting what he considered 
to be the best quotations. We said at the beginning that, 
had Mr Hendersow survived to mature the undertaking 
on which he had already.so,lavishly expended both time 
and scholarship, he would, probably, have seen the desira- 
bleness of sacrificing, at least to a certain extent, the pic- 
turesque margins, Ro magnificent type, and the generally 
luxuriant aspect of the work; and of substituting, for 
such mere picture-book ornaments, both more of his own 
best-chosen quotations, and of quotations compiled by 
those who have writtem before him. We can hardly agree 
with his conviction that ‘‘to aim at anything original in a 
book of proverbs is, simply absurd ;” for he has himself 
been original in the character of his selection, as well as in 
furnishing parallel proverbs in English and Latin wherever 
he could reasonably do so. In his translations, too, he has 
been, on the whole, original, and very creditably they are 
done. We only beg leave to regret that a work which has 
in it so many of the requisites of a first-class proverbial 
dictionary, English and Latin, should lose in a future 
edition both the pruning and the amplification which it 
would, doubtless, have received from the author. We offer 
our respectful homage to the memory of Mr Henderson, in 
wishing that he had lived to bring to perfection a book of 
no ordinary merit, 





Ocsterreichs Kiimpfe im Jahre, 1866. Nach Feldacten 
bearbeitet durch das, Kaiserlich-Kénigliche General 
Stabs Biireau fiir Kriegsgeschichte. Vierter Band, 
Wien. 

The fourth volume of the Official Report on the History 
of the Wars of 1866, which has just been issued, under 
the above title, by the General Staff of the Austrian Army 
at Vienna, contains some important information respecting 
the policy, diplomacy, and military operations of the 
Austrians during their eventful campaign with Prussia, 
and throws an entirely new light on the negotiations which 
led to the conclusion of the Peace of Prague. The book 
before us was not intended to be a mere guide for soldiers, 
but an historical work on past events. The authors have 
faithfully chronicled facts, and supported them by proofs. 
drawn from most authentic sources,—Austrian, as well as 
those which were adverse to the empire. The political 
part of this volume is of more general interest than its 
details of the war. Up to the time of its publication, it 
was generally thought that the King of Prussia—as he 
himself had asserted to several deputations from the 
various countries which he annexed to his dominions— 
went to war with Austria greatly against his will, and that 
he was grieved at the annexations which followed it. The 
agents and organs of the Prussian Government ascribed 
every transaction to Count Bismark ; it was he who, after 
encountering serious opposition from his Royal Master on 
the subject, made peace with Austria, and would not 
destroy her entirely, because he thought he had done 
enough for the unity and greatness of the Fatherland by 
dissolving the Bund and expelling Austria from Germany. 
But it appears that Count Bismark was not the creator of 
the present position ; it arose from the King alone; and in 


:a despatch to Count von der Goltz, dated July 20, 1866, 


which is now printed for the first time, the Prussian 
Premier gave testimony to that effect. The present volume 
contains an official record of the proceedings before and 
after the battle of Kéniggriitz, and offers valuable mate- 
rials for future history. Of the authenticity of this par- 
ticular despatch there can be no doubt, since the semi- 
official journals of Berlin have taken the trouble to correct 
certain passages of it which were faulty. The document, 
it may be stated, inter linea, is the concluding portion of a 
cipher telegram which fell into the hands of Austria. The 
key to it was easily discovered, but in the first part Count 
Bismark had made use of lexical cipher which could not 
be translated; thus only half of the despatch is given in 
the report of the General Staff. 

The opening chapter contains an account of the negotia- 
tions with the French Emperor, to secure his favourable 
mediation with Italy, that Austria, relieved of her anxiety 
in this direction, might be enabled to withdraw her forces 
from the South, and employ them against her Prussian 
antagonist in the North. The absolute cession of Venetia 
was the condition attached to this intervention, which was 
to be extended also to influence Prussia. The disastrous 
battle of Kéniggriitz, however, necessitated immediate and 
independent overtures for an armistice by General Benedek 
‘to the Prussian head-quarters, in order to save the Austrian 
army from pursuit and capture. These overtures appear to 
have been seriously entertained by the Prussian command. 
cr; ; but when, a few days later, General von Gablenz, with 
full powers from his Sovereign to treat for an armistice, 
appeared in the Prussian camp, he was denied an audience 
by the King, and informed that the basis of negotiations 
had been abandoned, and that certain political concessions 
were necessary as a foundation for a future treaty of peace. 
This course of conduct allowed the Austrians but two alter- 
natives,—to make unconditional submission, or to collect 
‘their shattered forces and retire upon the capital. The latter 
was determined on, and a movement effected on the 9th of 
July ; but it was in detail, and the enemy gained an advan- 
tage by pushing forward and interposing in the gap thus 
made, penetrating as far as Presburg. 


Passing by the skirmishes near Saar, Tischnowitz, and 
Martinkan, the Report, in. speaking of the concentration of 
the Austrian forces on the Danube, a step strongly recom- 
mended by the Archduke Albrecht, says: “The hopes 
placed at Vienna in the exertions of the French Cabinet, 


‘as well as in the direct megotiations with the Prussian 


head-quarters for a speedy eessation of hostilities, were not 
fulfilled; the Prussian Government had resolved with that 
of Italy upon a war of annihilation against its German 
Federal ally, and, therefore, while representing the trans- 
action respecting thé cession of: Venice as unacceptable to 
Italy, demanded of the latter Power the energetic prosecu- 
tion of the war according to its treaty obligations,” 

Austria was alone, and the only alternative that remained 
to her effectively to protect the empire, was to concentrate 
her forces near Vienna, in order to prevent the crossing of 
the Danube by the enemy. The whole army, under the 
command of Archduke Albrecht, numbered at that time 
258,269 men with 758 guns; but of these, more than one 
half were in retreat or not concentrated into any tactical 
defensive position. 

On the 15th July, the unfortunate skirmish took place 
near Tobitechau, on the road to Olmiitz, in which the 
Austrian avant-garde, under Major-General Count Roth- 
kireh, were surprised by strong detachments of Prussians, 
who had been mistaken for Austrians and allowed to 
advance. The losses of the Austrians on that day were 
in consequence very considerable, and rendered the already 
precarious progress of the Imperial army on the right 
bank of the river March impossible; the téte of the 
Prussian second army having come forward between the 
first and second echelon of the Austrian northern army, 
forced that portion which was proceeding on the right 
shore to retreat. behind the March, whilst the Prussian 
cavalry crossed that river in pursuit. About the same time 
Lundenburg was threatened by Prince Frederick Charles, 
the main portion of whose army had already advanced 
southwards of Brunn. Nothing remained but to avoid an 
attack and to lead the army towards the Danube, or the 
frontier mountain ranges of Moravia and Hungary, or 
through the valley of the Waag towards Presburg, which 
was done accordingly. Under the greatest difficulties the 
army accomplished its retreat through the valley of the 
Waag. 

In the meantime the iations for an armistice had 
been continued. On the 9th July, Italy declared her readi- 
ness to consent to an armisti¢e on the following conditions : 

The assent of Prussia being presupposed, France must give an 
assurance that Austria would consent in principle to the incor- 
poration of Venice with Italy ; secondly, Italy was to have the 
right to raise at a future stage of the negotiations the question of 
the cession of the territory of Trent, and France to support her 
in that point; thirdly, the general eg Ae Italy, and more 
especially the Roman question, were to excluded from the 
negotiations. 

On the 11th and 13th of July, and also several days 
later, the Prussian Government notified through its 
Ambassador, Baron Usedom, to the Cabinet of Florence its 
view that Prussia could not admit the right of Italy to 
conclude a separate peace on the basis of the cession of 
Venice, and that she must insist upon the energetic prose- 
cution of the war. But, on the same day on which Count 
Bismark rejected the Italian propositions, and demanded 
the continuance of warlike operations,—in consequence of 
which the Italian army crossed the Po and attempted to 
gain possession of Southern Tyrol, whilst the Italian fleet 
suffered a signal defeat at Lissa,—the conditions were 
drawn up at the Prussian head-quarters under which 
Prussia, independent of Italy, was ready to negotiate a 
treaty of peace with Austria. These conditions were 
brought to Paris by Prince Reuss on the 11th of July, 
and notified to Prince Metternich the day following by 
Mons. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, in a despatch which stated that the instructions 
forwarded to the Due de Grammont informed him that 
Prussia insisted on preliminaries of peace as conditional to 
granting an armistice; that the precise details of these 
preliminaries were unknown, save that the retirement of 
Austria from the German Bund was a sine qud non; that 
the French Emperor could not undertake to actively 
support Austria in resistance to Prussia, and she must 
elect, therefore, to continue the war to extremity or accept 
the terms. 

On the 18th of July the Due de Grammont informed his 
Government that before the Emperor of Austria could 
decide upon consenting to quit the Germanic Confederation 
he must necessarily know the other demands of Prussia, 
adding that, “if these involved unacceptable conditions, 
such as a cession of territory, Austria would prefer to leave 
the issue to the sword, and rather perish with honour than 
buy her salvation at such a price.” 

The Emperor Napoleon now endeavoured to draw up a 
programme himself, which was submitted to the Courts of 
Prussia and Austria for acceptance on the 14th. The leading 
points of this programme were : 


The preservation of the iategrity of the Austrian Empire, with 
the exception of Venice; the Tepdasion of the former German 
Bund, the formation of a North German Confederation under the 
hegemony of Prussia; liberty of the States South of the Maine 
to form a South German Confederation, enjoying an international 
independent existence; the incorporation of the Elbe Duchies 
with Prussia, with the ex ion of those districts in North 
Schleswig, the papenations of which should, by a free vote, desire 
their union wi enmark; payment to Prussia of a portion of 
the expenses of war by Austria and her allies. 


Austria hesitated to declare her adhesion to the pro- 





gramme until it was definitively accepted by Prussia; 


if 
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whilst the Cabinet of Berlin was disinclined to accept it. 
unless Austria consented to a cession of territory, or, ab 
least, a rectification of frontier. {t was not until the 19th 
July that an understanding was effected: by the energeti 
mediation of the Due de Grammont; and on the 20th July 
Count Bismark wrote to Count-von der. Goltz, at’ Paris; the 
famous despatch already alluded to. 

As corrected by the Nord Deutsche Allegemeine Zeitung, 
it was worded as follows; 


His Majesty the King has given his consent to this. Count 
Barral, who is also here, asked for instructions and authority 
from Florence ; it is doubtful whether this will arrive here soon ; 
without the a of Italy we ean conclade nothin His 
Majesty the King only agreed to the armistice with great 
reluctance, and out of regard for the Emperor Napoleon; and his 
consent was only given on condition of being assured that a large 
acquisition of territory in Northern Germany would be secured him 
in the event of peace being concluded. The King attaches less 
value to the establishment of a North German Federal State than 
I do; but he prizes, above all, direct annexations of territory of 
far more importance, which I, too, consider a necessary adjunct of 
reform, as otherwise Saxony and Hanover would remain too large 
for a close union. His Majesty regrets that your Excellency did 
not adhere until further orders to the alternative of the pro- 
queens of the 9th according to the coneluding sentence of the 

espatch. He has, as I notify to you confidentially, for your 
personal information and guidance, expressed himself that he 
would rather abdicate than return to Prussia without having 
obtained a considerable amount of territory for Prussia, and has 
summoned the Orown Prince hither to-day. I pray your Excel- 
lency to pay regard to this disposition of his Majesty. 

_ Your telegram vid Vienna I have just received. " I send this 
likewise vid Vienna to Berlin, and remark further: A regulation 
of frontier with Austria presupposed, the French proposals will 
satisfy us as preliminaries for a separate peace with Austria, if she 
will conclude such an one in the sense of your telegram No, 68 of 
the 17th of July. ‘They will not be sufficient for peace with our 
enemies, especially in North Germany; we must make extra 
conditions with them; the above has reference only to Austria. 
Even if we should become free from obligation towards Italy by 
the cession of Venice, we cannot release Italy before we bean 
received the equivalent stipulated for in the treaty. 

On the 22nd July a truce for five days was agreed upon 
between Prussia and Austria, and on the three following 
days Conferences took place at the Prussian head-quarters 
at Nickolsburg on the basis of the French propositions, 
which insisted on the payment of a war indemnity of fifty 
million thalers, and was only with great difficulty prevailed 
upon to reduce it to twenty millions. 

“As regards Saxony,” says the Official Report, “ the Imperial 
Plenipotentiaries found a disposition of great animosity, even 
from the King, who regarded the Saxon Government as the chief 
originators of all the German complications, He considered it un- 
fair, therefore, that it should escape unhurt, and expressed a v 
strong wish to annex a portion o Pexony to his dominions, an 
demanded the cession, at least, of the districts of Leipzig and 
Bautzen. But Austria resisted, and was inflexible on this point ; 
France supported her by also taking the part of Saxony, and thus 
the integrity of that country was acce by Prussia on the 25th , 
July. Bismark, however, replied with a flat refusal to the demand 
of Count Karolyi that jaa hones henceforth be attached to 
a South German Bund, and declared the ions to be at an 
end if Austria persisted in this demand. ‘ He was,” he said, “so 
determined on this point that he should at once resign if the King 
commanded him to agree to that proposition.” 


Besides the despatch of Count Bismark, this volume con- 
tains other curious revelations, amongst which may be 
mentioned the claim of the Bavarian Minister, yon der 
Pfordten, to the Austrian district of the Inn in case 
Bavaria should have to give up the distriet of Culmbach to 
Prussia, and the declaration of Count Bismark during the 
negotiations at Niekolsburg, that he would not allow him- 
self to be influenced by any objections which might be. 
raised by the Oabinet of Florence (to whieh he had pre- 
viously denied the right of treating with Austria separately 
for peace) against coming to an ing with 
Austria independent of his Italien ally. This treatment of 
Italy by the Prussian Minister, after the former had done 
good service, explains sufliciently the coldness existing 
between the two kin 

The volume further shows, that in the preliminary treaty 
of Nickolsburg, of the 26th July, also, the following part 
of the French ions was omitted: ‘‘ The States south 
of the Maine shall be at liberty to establish a South Ger- 
man Confederation among themselves, and enjoy an inter- 
national independent position.” It was however, 
in the Treaty of Peace of Prague, of August 23, 1866. 
But, meanwhile, by a clever coup of Bismark, the secret 
treaties of offensive and defensive alliance were concluded 
between the Prussian Government and the Cabinets of Wir- 
temberg, Baden, and Bavaria, of the 13th, 17th, and 22nd 
August, by which the international independence of South 
Germany was thus nullified. With regard to these treaties, 
the volume before us says: “ Strictly speaking, these 
treaties have become invalid by the Treaty of. Peace of 
Prague.” 

- a however, was anxious to conclude peace. The 
position of France became stronger.. The Austrian Govern- 
ment was, by a happy coincidence, minutely informed of 
the plans and movements of the enemy—a patrol having 
on the 11th July succeeded, at Grulich, in capturing the 
Prussian mail directed to Glatz; the letters of which 
showed “that at the Prussian head-quarters it had been 
determined to advance with the first army towards Vienna, 
and to leave only the second army as a corps of observation 
before Olmiitz, in Moravia.” Among the intercepted letters 
was, also, that famous communication of the f of the 
General Staff of the Crown Prince, Major-General Baron 
Blumenthal, which contained by no means a flattering 
account of the strategic plans of the commanders of the 
Prussian army. Moreover, France, in view of the increase 
of territory acquired by Prussia, came forward with claims 
to which, in return for her neutrality, she considered her- 
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self entitled by the promises given to the Emperor Napo- 
leon by Count Bismark, at Biarritz. These claims by 
Franée, consisted of nothing less than a recovery of her 
frontiers of 1814; Count Bismark having undertaken to 
hand over to France, after the war, part of Luxemburg, 
a portion of Prussian territory near Saarbrucken, and some 
parts of the Bavarian Palatinates. 

In this respect the work of the Austrian General Staff 
contains the following remarkable passage : 

Vis-a-vis this sudden and al extension of the 
Prussian power, France, according to information received by the 
Austrian Government from a trustworthy source, took occasion 
even at that time of secretly raising at Berlin the question of the 
restoration of her frontiers of 1814. It was reported that when 
the French diplomatists hinted at a restoration of Landau, Saar- 
louis, and perhaps also oe they did not meet with a 
a re ; it also appears that the Prussian Cabinet 
would have had even less objection to an extension of the French 
frontier'in the direction of Belgium. The immediate futare saw 
the Luxemburg complication arise, in consequence of which 
Prussia was compelled to withdraw her garrison from this former 
German fortress, the fortifications of which were to be razed. 


These French claims, to which allusion has been made, 
possess a political significance, and probably have not yet 
become a dead letter. 

The history of those wars, so unfortunate-in their imme- 
diate results for Austria, would seem to justify the high 
praise that the Archduke Albrecht, the Commander of the 
southern army, receives in this book from the General 
Staff. His firm and energetic attitude in those critical 
days, and the clear foresight which gained that politically 
resultless victory at Custozza, afford almost the only bright 
and cheering point in a national history so full of misfortune. 
And if diplomacy had not intervened, and had the Prussian 
army crossed the Danube, who can say it was impossible 
that the tables might not have been turned, and the Prus- 
sian victories superseded in one decisive battle by a signal 
defeat; in a like manner as the defeat of Regensburg was 
followed by the splendid victory of rn. 

This fourth volume of the Austrian General Staff on the 
events of 1866 will be followed by a fifth, which will 
embrace the operations in Southern Tyrol, the description 
of the battle of Lissa, and the military events in West 
Germany. 

Found Dead. By the Author of ‘ Blondel Parva,’ ‘ Lost 

Sir Massingberd,’ &c. Tinsley Brothers. 

To think of a good story, and to tell it well, without 
unnecessary complication or circumlocution, is not given to 
many of the numerous army of novelists. But to the author 
of ‘ Found Dead’ it is given, as he has proved so often and 
so plainly, that the list of announcements of ‘“ forthcoming,” 
or “nearly ready,” or “this day at all the libraries,” in- 
cludes no more welcome promise than that of a novel from 
his pen. His plots are grave enough, and sometimes ter- 
rible ; but his style is so bright, and the cheerfulness of his 
philosophy so irrepressible, that no work of his ever creates 
a painful impression. He is the most humorous of the writers 

fiction at present, but his fun is always controlled by 
good taste, and always sympathetic. Also, his tone of 
feeling is as rational as itis pure. There is no novelist 
who more thoroughly understands the sanctity and the 
happiness of the affections in their highest and most vir- 
tuous exercise; but there is no sentimentality in his 
writings,—not a touch of that subtle kind of falsehood 
which would give the heart precedence of the conscience, 
and exalt passion at the expense of principle. 

The or of ‘Found Dead ’ has always been peculiarly 
happy in his portraiture of female characters, and, in this 
instance, his usual skill, tenderness, and insight have not 
failed him. ‘Miss Christie,” the daughter of the kind, 
generous, affectionate, ill-fated squire, whose murder is the 
keynote to the story, is a charming creature,—a true, 
modest, clever, home-loving and adorning English girl, 
thoroughly good, but not at all insipid, the best and most 

sympathetic of daughters, and no doubt the best of wives 
to the remarkably fortunate youth who wins her affections, 
under circumstances calculated to make her exhibit her 
good qualities in the most favourable light. The story 
begins admirably; the author dashes into his subject at 
once ; indeed we are not sure that the first chapter is not 
the most interesting in the book, and invests the frightful 
crime by which the squire comes to his end with circum- 
stances which, if not mysterious to the reader, who very 
soon catches the clue, are very ingenious, and are m 
with much originality. The characters in the very dramatic 
story are few, but each has marked and well-sustained 


originality. ‘Found Dead’ is the author's best novel since 
‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 





Les Péres et les Enfants au XIX* Sidcle. Par Ernest 
Legouvé, Membre de l’Académie Francaise. “ La 
Jeunesse,” Troisisme Edition. Londres: David Nutt, 
270 Strand. 

Suggestions derived from experience, reflection, and 
calm philosophical analysis must always be received with 
respect, and may often produce profit, even to the most 
dull or careless mind ; as the germs of broadcast seed may 
bring forth here and there, even on seemingly sterile 
ground, the development of nature’s benevolent design. 

Few fields of investigation are wider in their diversities 
of, as it were, geological substrata of formation than those 
devoted to the culture of the human intellect and character 
from infancy to manhood; and among those who have 


given to the world the advantage of their studies on the 


subject many have done excellent service, while few have 
agreed as to the readiest means for the achievement of the 
desired end. And the reason is this. The infinite variety 
of forms, colours, features of nature, is but typical of the 
yet greater shades of distinction of the human mind, 
Those who can see no difference between the faces of a 
flock of sheep are not so wise as the shepherd's dog, who, 
at the bidding of his master, will single out a recalcitrant 
mutton, and bring him summarily to a proper sense 
of his situation; and those who would lay down 
definite rules, lines, and measures, for the guidance of 
educational endeavour, and apply them indifferently to 
all who come under the influence of parental or scholastic 
control, must inevitably sacrifice efficiency to consis- 
tency. In good truth, system, however valuable and 
necessary in large organisations, where the individual is 
merged in the plan, can never succeed in rigorous applica- 
tion to individual natures. It requires a great number of 
different hands and a great deal of accuracy to manufac- 
ture a pin; but he whose lot itis to deal with the head 
knows nothing of him who gives the polish to the stem or 
the point to the end. This is system. But how different 
is the function of the workman who shall be entrusted with 
the moulding of an immortal soul, sustained in an ever- 
growing, ever-changing, errant, fallible, passionate, perish- 
able body. To repress an evil tendency, to develope a 
latent talent, to exalt a virtue, encourage an ambition, to 
detect the subtle indications of that particular character- 
istic which may be implanted for good or ill, leading to 
virtue or to vice; to do this is the Jaborious, important, 
and delicate task of the teacher. To do more—to 
bend the twig against the growth, to wrench the 
limb out of its native form, as the Chinese break 
their women’s feet, is to distort, deform, destroy. As 
in nations there are distinctive peculiarities, so in the 
narrower circle of families we usually find what appear 
to be identities of disposition co-equal with resemblances 
in matters physical; but none who have practical expe- 
rience of the inner life of these can fail to perceive the 
curious dissimilarity of disposition between each. So, also, 
as to the unobservant biped our friendly mutton is just 
like his neighbour—and, to the eyes of a Devonshire 
farmer, a Frenchman is a Frenchman,—the systematic 
teacher is purblind and ignorant. But look more closely. 
Look at home, in your school-room and nursery, and you 
shall find as much variety of character as a turn of the 
kaleidoscope can show you. It is in thoughtful, anxious, 
tender consideration of this that the value of education 
consists. A proud, self-conscious girl may require irritating 

ression ; a generous, impulsive one—kind, gentle coun- 
iat, ; one tender and timid—encouragement and cheering. 
A boy deemed in his early days a nervous dunce may live 
to earn the Victoria Cross, or to sit on the Woolsack; 
while his vivacious brother—a marvel of precocity—grows 
old enough to be plucked at college, and found fit for 
nothing but the Church. 

These reflections are suggested by the perusal of M. 
Ernest Legouvé’s thoughtful volume, which treats, at a 
somewhat deterring length, on the subject of the relations 
between parents and children, and may be fairly ranked 
as a valuable contribution to this class of subject. The 
advice of Polonius to his son—a marvel of condensed 
counsel ; Chesterfield’s letters to his son—essence of cynical] 
world knowledge; Arnold’s practical application of wisest, 
kindliest thought—so fruitful in result; and many more 
kindred works and words have achieved a lasting influence 
over those whose duty and inclination it is to reflect upon 
a theme so momentous to the well-being of our race. 
Still we should doubt whether anything more than an 
occasional hint can be afforded by lengthy lucubrations 
such as are contained in the well-meaning volume before 
us. We have been inundated for years by books of advice 
as to how we shall keep the garden so as to pay the rent; 
how to cook eggs in a thousand different ways; how live 
like princes on two hundred a year ; by ‘ Hints on Etiquette,’ 
and counsel to expectant brides and anxious mothers; but 
we must reiterate our scepticism as to the substantially 
practical value of such works; yet should any ambitious 
writer undertake the task of writing ‘ Hints to Mothers-in- 
law’ with good effect, we shall welcome his endeavour 
with cordial gratitude, and “ point his moral” if we cannot 
“ adorn his tale.” 

As a specimen of M. Legouvé’s earnest style we quote a 


brief extract from his book : 


Ici une distinction est nécessaire, et il importe de bien séparer 


deux choses fort dissemblables et que l’on confond toujours: 
l’autorité et le pouvoir. 

Le at est un fait: il agit 
la voie 


r la force matérielle ou par 
légale, mais il n’a que la valeur d’un fait; ceux qui 
lVexercent n’ont pas besoin, pour l’exercer, de l’adhésion de ceux 
qui le subissent. Les uns pdsent, les autres plient, et le pouvoir 
est complet. 

Tout autre nous aagenes Yautorité. Elle est chose morale ; 

e’est gur les &mes qu'elle doit régner. I1 lui faut le consentement 
de ceux qui se courbent sous son empire; elle suppose la vertu 
dans celui qui l’obtient, et la vénération dans celui qui l’accepte. 
Sans doute, l’autorité a souvent besoin du pouvoir pour se mani- 
fester; mais loin qu'il lui suffise, elle ne se déploie peut-étre 
jamais avec autant de majesté et de souveraineté que quand elle 
se passe de Jui. Dieu répand les fiéaux ou l’abondance sur la 
terre ; Dieu renverse les empires ou éléve les nations ; voil& l’im 
de son pouvoir. Dieu touche et soumet les cceurs par la seule 
influence de l'amour qu'il inspire ; il pénétre en nous et y régne, si 
je uis parler ainsi, par le seul rayonnement de ses perfections 
nfinies ; voila l'image de son autorité. L’autorité et le pouvoir 
sont choses si différentes, que, certainement, de tous les sou- 
verains, le Grand Ture est celui qui a le plus de pouvoir et le 
moins d’autorité. 





Ainsi, dans la famille, nul pare ne déploya jamais un aussi grand 





pouvoir paternel que le marquis de Mirabeau, puisqu’il a pu, sang 
aucun motif sérieux, faire enfermer & Vincennes, pendant plu- 
sieurs mois, son fils 4gé de trente ans, marié, et officier dans 
l’armée. Mais quel pére eut jamais moins d’autorité? Il régnait 
sur les actes, sur le corps, sur la vie*extérieure de son fils; mais 
le point ot s’adresse directement l’autorité, l’'aéme de son fils, lui 
échappait par la révolte. 





FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


[Fiest Nortce. ] 

On the whole, the Royal Academy is to be congratulated 
on the success of its latest experiment. If the subdivision 
of the space offered by Burlington House into a dozen dif- 
ferent compartments prevents anything like an imposing 
coup d’qil similar to that presented by a few of the conti- 
nental galleries, it must be granted, on the other hand, 
that the rooms are spacious and handsome, and that the 
arrangement of the pictures is admirable. We sincerely 
hope that, whatever may be the number of pictures offered 
for exhibition, no departure will be made from the excel- 
lent plan of leaving the spaces next the floor and the roof 
vacant. Besides the aspect of ease and grace that this 
system gives to the exhibition—approximating it to that 
of a suite of rooms in an ordinary house, there can be no 
doubt that the pictures formerly “skied” and placed near 
the floor would have been much better out altogether. It 
is no compliment to an artist-to admit his picture, and 
place it in such a position that it will never be seen by any 
but his intimate friends, who know where to look for it. 
Nor can we have a hanging-committee perfect. There is 
a goodly number of very bad or very absurd pictures ad- 
mitted this year (but a far less proportion than we 
remember ever to have seen at the Royal Academy), and 
doubtless a certain number of creditable works have been 
rejected from some cause or another; yet we are convinced 
that, on the whole, justice has been fairly done to the mass 
of artists throughout the country, and that cases of actual 
hardship or wrong must be very few. 

Instead of entering at once upon a consideration of the 
principal pictures exhibited this year, it may be convenient 
to take a leisurely survey of the rooms as they are num- 
bered in the plan of the building. The first gallery may 
be regarded as typical of the whole exhibition. There is 
in it no such great masterpiece as would cause you to visit 
the room again and again for the purpose of seeing that 
particular picture; and yet there are a large number of 
very clever and striking works. Let any one who has 
visited the Academy once or twice ask himself the question 
—lIs there one work of such transcendent interest or merit 
as to draw him from the region of Pallmall or Regent’s 
Park to see itself alone? There is no such picture—unless 
it be Mr Leighton’s “Helios and Rhodus.” On the other 
hand, there are everywhere pictures capable of affording 
enjoyment and pleasure in a high degree; and of these 
the first gallery has its proper share. Let us begin at the 

inning. In No. 4, “Under the Walls of Maestricht— 
arrival of a Canal Boat,” Mr 0. N. Hemy gives us another 
of those clever and realistic pictures, the marked charac- 
teristics of which at once signal them out on the walls of 
an exhibition-room, In the present composition, Mr Hemy 
has painted a number of figures in a canal boat, with the 
town-wall and houses of Maestricht as a background. The 
background is much the better part of the picture, and is 
very admirable; the figures are too hard and stolid in 
treatment. Mr E. 0. Barnes’ “‘ The Last Rose of Summer ” 
is better in parts than asa whole. The tender and wistful 
face of the consumptive girl is very finely and delicately 
rendered ; and the broad effect of sunlight on the other 
figure is capital. But the grass is too green; and 
there is generally a want of tone throughout. As 
@ very minor error, we may suggest that a croquet- 
hoop is never placed right opposite a standard rose. 
Mr J. E. Hodgson’s “ Arab Story-teller” is a carefully 
painted work, containing some excellent sketches of 
character in the faces of the Arabs, who are gathered in a 
wide circle round the story-teller. Mr P. Macnab’'s 
“ Hampstead Heath” is a very clever and careful land- 
scape, composed of the simplest materials—a wide stretch 
of the Heath, a bold clump of firs on the top of a mound, 
with a strong effect of light behind the trees. Mr J. 
MacWhirter’s “Loch Coruisk, Isle of Skye,” is a picture 
likely to attract much attention. The materials are 
picturesque, and there is a certain courage in the treatment 
of them which makes a striking if not altogether a satis- 
factory work. One sees that the landscape is too much of 
a picture. The effort in it is too obvious, There is little 
of the artistic reality which makes one wonder more at 
the place than at the picture. The hills do not recede 
sufficiently ; and they, with the lakg, are too oily and 
smooth. The effect of light is the best thing in the 
landscape; and that is very good. Mr V. Prinsep’s 
“ Hetty” is likely to challenge a good many imaginative 
pictures formed by the readers of ‘Adam Bede.’ It would 
be singular, if it were possible, to get a collection of Hetties, 
showing the different interpretation that various minds have 
put upon George Eliot’s heroine. For ourselves, we can 
only say that Mr Prinsep’s Hetty is not ours; and that we 
should have been surprised if Adam Bede’s Celtic imagina- 
tion had fixed itself upon a girl so remarkably common- 
place as this Hetty seems to be. As we shall have little to 
say in praise of Sir E. Landseer’s principal work, in another 
room, we must say as much as possible in favour of his 
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+» lion sketches exhibited in this first gallery. These 
ened are most masterly, and they show Landseer’s 
remarkable power in transferring an almost human expres- 
sion to his animal-subjects. His lions are lions with men 
inside. They are essentially anthropomorphic. Rough as 
these two pictures are, they are altogether admirable. Mr 
P. Graham's ‘Autumnal Showers” is clever, but not very 
novel. There is a certain breezy moistness about it, how- 
ever, which is fresh and grateful. A much finer picture is 
his “On the Way to the Oattle Trust,” of which we shall 
speak at a future time. Mr J. W. Oakes, whatever he 
may be, is never conventional. You can see that his studies 
are taken directly from nature, and taken with excellent 
skill. His “Early Spring” is a trifle too scrappy in detail, 
but it is full of life and motion. The effect of sunlight 
is capital. ° Mr V. Coles’ “Summer Showers” makes a 
pleasing picture out of rather too well-known materials. 
The handling throughout is very dexterous and commenda- 
ble—see, for instance, the texture and tints of the roof. of 
the church. Mr J. Sant’s portrait of Mrs Henry Bevan is 
a fine study of a fine face. We may remark, in passing, 
that the proportion of portraits of commonplace nobodies 
is remarkably small in the present exhibition; and our 
best hope in that direction is that it may dwindle down to 
nothing. It is almost an insult to find among works of art 
a number of heads of idiotic-looking aldermen—or people 
who have not even acquired the distinction of being alder- 
men—staring with lack-lustre eyes out of gorgeously gilt 
frames. But Mrs Henry Bevan, as a subject, and Mr Sant, 
as an artist, are exceptions whom we gladly welcome. The 
pose of the figure in Mr Wynfield’s “ My Lady’s Boudoir” 
is very graceful ; and there is much skilful painting in the 
picture. We are not disposed to rate highly Mr Watts’ 
“Return of the Dove.” There is nothing visible but a 
waste of water (and a waste of canvas, it might be added) 
and a dove. The coppery sky and green water give us 
little of atmospheric or transparent effect; whatever 
sense of space or distance is conveyed by the picture 
seems to us to have its origin in the extent of the 
frame. Nor do we think much of Mr Cope’s “The 
Price of Victory ’’—a large, stiff, and heavy composition, 
in which Dr Hume enters the Duke of Wellington’s tent 
with the message that Sir Alexander Gordon, a friend of 
the Duke, has died. There is little remarkable about the 
picture except its size. Mr H. Moore’s ‘‘ Salmon Poachers— 
coast of North Wales,” has more of material than Mr 
Moore generally yields to his pictures. The general effect 
of the sunset is very fine; although one may doubt 
whether water so rough would show a reflection of the 
evening’s colours so very vividly. Mr Marcus Stone's 
picture—the last in this gallery—of the Princess (after- 
wards Queen) Elizabeth being obliged to attend mass by 
her sister Mary, has several fine qualities in it. It is very 
commendably refined in tone, it exhibits plenty of cha- 
racter, and there is in it no lack of dramatic incident, 
which is at the same time subdued and harmonised with 
the central conception. The contrast between the cold 
and proud severity of the Princess Elizabeth's features and 
the devout earnestness and clasped hands of her sister is 
very good. There are also in the composition some clever 
sketches of faces; and the picture, altogether, must be 
regarded as a most interesting and satisfactory one, 











M. SVOBODA’S PAINTINGS. 

These consist of seven landscapes, each being a faithful 
delineation of one of the Seven Churches, or seats of epis- 
copal government, of the early Christian Church in Asia 
Minor, which form the subject of the prophecies recorded 
in the Apocalyptic writings. Completely finished on the 
ground from which they were sketched, every minute detail 
of the scene is said to be included, and they have indeed 
very much of that hard fidelity of outline which is cha- 
racteristic of a photograph. Hence we think they cannot 
pretend to a high position in a purely artistic sense, nor 
would it be fair to consider them in the same spirit as an 
anonymous subject, where the general effect is to be studied 
more than perfection of detail. But they are not by any 
means devoid of merit as paintings, and their value as a 
complete and faithful representation of places celebrated 
alike in sacred and secular history is unquestionable. Indeed, 
it is almost impossible to contemplate these sketches 
without indulging in a train of thought philosophical, 
if not religious, on the complete and singular fulfil- 
ment ofthe predictions affecting the subject of each. 
Laodicea, once a wealthy and prosperous city, the centre of 
an archiepiscopal see, from whence were promulgated the 
doctrines of the Pauline Church, is now represented by the 
scattered fragments of plinth, column, and capital, a habi- 
tation only for innumerable snakes, and a rendezvous at 
certain seasons for the nomadic tribes who traverse the 
region ; the few portions of ruin still standing being petri- 
fied by aqueous incrustation, as if indelibly to record the 
ban of misery and desolation under which the place had 
fallen. The prophetic denunciation seems to be equally 
apposite in effect in Sardis. The artist has taken in the 
most commanding view of where once stood the city of the 
renowned Crossus ; the golden capital, now only recognisable 
in a few ruins of the great theatre hollowed on the 
hill-side, the remnants of the Christian Church, and two 
solitary pillars, to indicate its magnificence in happier days. 
No other vestige of its former glory remains, literally “ it 

@ name,” but is “dead.” Ephesus has but a few 
more relics of masonry, to evidence the famous city of 
silver shrines, and the eye turns with some relief to the, 








delineations of those cities, which, recipients of the apostolic 
commendation, seem, in accord therewith, to have escaped 
the ravages of natural decay or human destruction, and 
are now flourishing centres of trade and industry. Pro- 
minent among these is ae view of Smyrna, rich in 
its evidences of active life, as the principal commercial city 
of Asia Minor. Greater breadth of landscape, with more 
variety of incident, doubtless allowed M. Svoboda more 
latitude of treatment, for this is decidedly the best painting 
in point of colour and character in ,the collection. Less 
satisfactory artistically is Thyatira, which gives little 
more than an isometrical perspective of numerous house 
roofs, attesting the prosperous habitation of the town. 
Pergamos, noted for its parchment manufacture and its 
ancient manuscript library ; and Philadelphia, the veteran 
survivor of many earthquakes and invasions, will be viewed 
with much interest by antiquaries and archeologists. The 
painting of the former is especially noticeable for the 
minutiss of labour the artist has bestowed, in order to 
render it a faithful depiction. 

Two portraits of Turkish ladies, with certainly no great 


Sir Bertie Buckthorne, a country gentleman of obstinate 
though apparently feeble mind, is, for reasons afterwards 
evolved, completely under the control of Josephine Du- 
bose, his housekeeper, who, in her turn, finds it a difficult 
matter to retain her hold upon Reginald, the. baronet’s 
Scapegrace son, whom she had nursed from his birth, but 
whose errant ways have alienated his father’s affections, and 
driven him from home to squander as he may such resources 
as the affection of his nurse can furnish. ‘The good angel 
of the house is Sybil Leonard, Sir Bertie’s niece, who recip- 
rocates the attachment of Matthew Dodd, the land-agent, 
residing with his sister in an adjacent farm, and enjoying, in 
the fullest measure, his employer’s confidence. Mercy 
Dodd, having rescued from death by fever one Will Coveney, 
a returned convict, induces him, on his recovery, to abjure 
evil ways and take to honest work, which is provided 
for him on the farm. Unluckily for him he is encountered 
and recognised by a fellow-convict, Bobby Saker, whom ho 
endeavours to shake off by the gift of the lion’s share of his 
honest earnings. Bobby, however, overhearing from a 
hiding-place a little history of considerable interest to him, 


pretensions to beauty, and a few minor sketches of scenes|determines to remain on the spot with a view to the 


in the course of the artist’s travels, complete a collection, 
the above seven items of which are truly representative and 
interesting. 


THE THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL 
EXAMINER. 








MR HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 
The last of Mr Hen 


proved a great attraction. 


Leslie's Subscription Concerts, on 
the 6th inst., was as fully attended as any of the previous) oon). 
ones, the excellence of the programme having evidently]. tion. 
It consisted almost entirely of 


exercise of his professional talents. Josephine, during an 
open-air interview with her nursling, discloses to him the 
damaging fact that his father, in resentment, has executed 
a will disinheriting him and leaving all to his cousin Sybil 
—the all including a sum of thirty-four thousand pounds 
in bank-notes deposited with the will in a safe in his 
chamber. The young rascal, who is by far the greatest 
blackguard in the play, conceives the design of retaliating 


deed. He is, however, dissuaded by Josephine, but not 
until he has fully described facile means of access to the 
This, overheard by Saker, determines his course of 


It should here be mentioned that Matthew Dodd, having 


madrigals and part-songs, which were given with all the|inyested his fortune in a commercial undertaking whic’ 
beauty of tone and precision of execution to which Mr proves to have been fraudulently carried on, is included, 


Leslie has now accustomed us. The only composition which 


ealls for special remark was Mendelsschn’s Psalm for}, arrest on the charge. 


double choir, “ Why rage fiercely the Heathen?” which 
was sung with wonderful spirit. The choir, by their per- 
formance of Mendelssuhn’s minor choral works, have added 
greatly to their reputation; and Mr Leslie may be con- 
gratulated on having this season advanced the reputation 
of his society to a pitch it had not previously attained. 
Great disappointment was caused by the non-appearance of 
Mr Sims Reeves, who was announced to sing, and whose 
place in the programme it was impossible for Mr Leslie to 
supply, as he did not receive notice of his inability to 
attend until shortly before the commencement of the 
concert. Surely it would have been only fair to the 
public and to Mr Leslie had Mr Reeves given longer notice 
of his illness—which was stated to be relaxed throat—and 
so have saved Mr Leslie from the painful position in which 
he was placed by having to alter his programme at the 
last moment. 

There will be one more Concert, for the Directors’ Benefit, 
on Friday, June 4th, for which Arabella Goddard, Edith 
Wynne, and Sims Reeves are engaged ; on which occasion 
Wesley’s Motett for double choir, “In exitu Israel,’’ and 
Mendelssohn's Psalm, “ Judge me, O God,” will be given ; 
two works in which the choir are unapproachable. 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Last Monday was, indeed, a first night at this house. 
The first of a revival, of a re-appearance, and of an 
entirely new play. The House on the Bridge was taken 
from the French of MM. Barriere and H. de Kock, and pro- 
duced under the auspices of Madame Celeste some ten 
years ago. This evergreen of an artiste resumes the 
double characters of the gypsy Zambaro and the lover de 
la Garde, and carries herself manfully and with unflagging 
to the end. We shall not attempt to unravel the intrica- 
cies of the plot, of which some of our readers may retain a 
hazy recollection, while those who have none would be scarcely 
the wiser for such details as we could offer. It comprises 
an abundance of frauds and violences, a forcible abduction 
with intent to murder, a few fatal encounters and assassina- 
tions, almost everybody endeavouring to betray everybody 
else, and so on to the end, when the due measure of rewards | 
and punishments is meted out with strict regard to conven- 
tional dramatic justice. Of the actors we would specially 
note the naive performances of Miss Louisa Moore, who 
looked and played prettily; the notary’s clerk of Mr D. 
Murray was lively; and Mr W. Rignold’s “make up ” as| 
ruffian in chief excellent, while his acting, though some- | 
what transpontine in force and ferocity, showed him to 
possess the resources of an able player. The scenery is, as 
usual here, very effective ; but it struck the eye a8 a some- 
what ludicrous notion to adorn the wall of the ‘‘ House on 
the Bridge” over the Seine with the legend, in large letters, 
“Good Beds,” and nothing more ; surely an inn sign would 
better indicate the accommodating character of the house. 

T'he event of the evening followed, or shall we not rather 
say, succeeded. This was the new lay from the indefati- 
gable hand of Dion Boucicault, a drama, in two acts only, 
bearing the title of Presumptive Evidence. The materials 
of which the plot is composed would amply suffice for a 
larger development in action, but the crowding together of 
incident upon incident is no blemish in a piece of so essen- 
tially sensational a character, which aims at sustaining 
strained physical attention rather than providing food for 
mental exercise. 





though unjustly, in the category of conspirators, and subject 
Brassey, a detective, armed with 
a warrant, arrives on the scene, and, unacquainted with h‘s 
man, confides to Dodd the fatal document for the signature 
of the local magistrate. Dodd, nothing fearing or doubt- 
ing, undertakes the charge without looking at the paper, 
and goes on his way, rejoicing in the prospect of immediate 
departure for Canada, to assume the charge and ultimately 
the possession of an estate bestowed upon him by the 
generous baronet, 


The scene changes to Sir Bertie’s room—the treasure 
chamber. Enters—by the window, and with cautious tread, 
—the ambitious Saker, interrupted, however, for a while by 
the advent of the old gentleman and his housekeeper. 

Dismissing her for the night, the incautious but provident 
baronet opens his safe, and extracts therefrom no less than 
the precious hoard, which he hands over, with as little 
ceremony as if they were playbills, to Mr Dodd on his 
opportune arrival, with instructions for investment in 
Canada in favour of his niece, Sybil, Thus foiled in his 
main design, Saker consoles himself by theft of the will, 
and is about to vanish, when Sir Bertie re-enters, sees, and 
follows him through the window; in the struggle that 
ensues the balcony breaks down, and a heavy fall indicates 
the occurrence of a catastrophe. Here we have the 
presumptive evidence as against Dodd. He is known 
to have been the last visitor, he has gone to London 
by the night mail, the safe is open, the papers are 
scattered, the money and the will gone. owever, 

to the surprise of Brassey, who has already fitted the facts 
to a theory, he returns at once on hearing of the event. The 
detective surreptitiously opens Dodd's trunk, and discovers 
the pocket-book containing the money. Here is proof 
positive, he thinks; but when, in answer to such weighty 
evidence of guilt, the accused still maintains his innocence, 
it occurs to Will Coveney to take the crime off his bene- 
factor’s shoulder and carry it on his own. In the nick of 
time the baronet, supposed to be dead or dying, supervenes, 
looking, if anything, rather the better for his mishap. He 

acquits Dodd and confirms his story, denies the identity of 
Will (who then acknowledges his first pious fraud as 

designed to save the master for love of the sister) re-admits 

Reginald to favour, and with a readiness unknown to the 

law, confers upon him the rights of legitimacy, of which 

a slight irregularity in relation to his mother, Josephine, 

would in strictness have deprived him. Dodd is blessed with 

Sybil and 34,0007. Will wins Mercy and a property in the 

Dominion of Canada; the real burglar is rather compli- 

mented for his cleverness than blamed for his offence, and 

the defective detective remains an object of derision and 

ridicule to all concerned. 

It will be seen that these materials provide for exciting 
scenes enough; and if one half of the incidents be im- 
probable and the other impossible, why, we must not object 
to that, as there otherwise would have been no play at all, 


Our space warns us to brevity. Madame Celeste played 
Josephine ‘powerfully ; Miss Moore, as Sibyl, charmingly. 
Mr D. Murray looked every inch an irreclaimable thief, and 
Mr Shore, as Dodd, was natural and discreet. The Will 
Coveney of Mr Rignold displayed a power, a pathos, and, 
when opportunity occurred, a humour, which will render 
him a valuable acquisition to the London stage. If we are 
not mistaken, he will be missed in Dublin, Of the scenic 
effects—notably the first scene—we cannot speak too 
highly ; they reflect credit alike on the skill of the artist 
and the liberality of the management. 





on his obdurate parent by appropriating both money and . 
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ST: JAMBS'S: HALL. 

Mrs Stirling’s second” appearance as.“ everybody” in 
the Midsummer Night's Dream was a most pleasant May- 
day event, occurring on Wednesday afternoon. 

“Be bold, be bold, and everywhere be bold,” 
says Spenser,—adding, however, the caution ; 
_ Be not too bold!” 
That this accomplished lady’s adventure, was not, over-bold, 


however, was evidenced. by.the fact that she was nearly |, 


bowled over by showers of flowers and thunders of applause 
at the termination of her arduous task. With the aid and 
relief. of -Mendelssohn’s exquisitely fanciful music, very 
effectively rendered by a chosen band under the direction 
of Mr F. Kingsbury, and a choir of. ladies, led by the 
Misses F, Holland and Marie Stocken, Mrs Stirling was as 
fresh of voice.and full of vigour at the end as she had 
been at the beginning. Indeed, the physical fatigue of 
carrying off the. tributary trophies of her success might 
have taxed more masculine powers. This, however, like 
the performance itself, was evidently a labour of love; and 
if the one gave gratification to the audience, the other could} 
be no less pleasing te the recipient of favour. 

It is no easy matter to read, with, effect, a.single scene 
from Shakespeare to an ordinary drawing-room, audience ; 
but to read nearly the whole of a play comprising so many 
characters, and so severely taxing the imagination even 
when studied alone, is indeed a difficulty few. would care 
to encounter. 

But. it was done, and done well. The great Hall was 
greatly filled by both attentive ears and resonant voice, and 
we have no reason to doubt that. Mrs Stirling will find no 
difficulty in fulfilling her own order, in Tom Taylor's play, 
by “taking everybody into custody,” whenever she may 
sleds to throw open the doors of her pleasant prison- 
house, 





Mademoiselle Adelina Patti has arrived in town, and will 
make her first ap nee this evening at the Royal. Italian 
Opera, as Amina in “ La Sonnambula,” 

The Promenade Concerts at the Royal Amphitheatre, Hol- 
born, will commence this evening. Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdlle Liebhart, Mr Veruan Rigby, Mr Lewis 
Thomas, Mdile Arabella Goddard, Herr Pauer, M. Vieux- 
temps, and Herr Straus are among the more prominent 
artistes. who have been engaged. The orchestra, of sixty 
performers, will be conducted by Mr C.J, Hargitt. 

Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, and Mr J. F. Barnett’s 

Cantata, “ The Ancient Mariner,” will be performed at the 
public rehearsal of the New Philharmoni¢ Society, at St 
James’ Hall this afternoon, 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





“ There is 2 kind of segnem in the.titles of books no less than in the 
faces of men, by whites ul oheerver willas well know what to expect 
from the one as the other.’’— Butler. 





Scsoor Booxs.— Beginner’s Drawing Book.’ By P, I. Dela. 
motte. Macmillan,—‘Grammar of Words.’ By . 8. Lawrie. 
Gongmans.—*‘ Balfour's Elements of Botany.’ and C, Black. 

Travet anp Apventure.—‘ Researches in the Highlands of 
Tarkey. By the Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A., &c. 2 vols. John 
Murray.—' The Bahamas,’ A Sketch by Sargeon-Major Bacot. 
Longmans. 

Broograruy.—‘ Memoir of Sir William Hamilton.’ By John 
Veitch, M‘:A. William Blackwood and Sons.—* Five Years ina 
Protestant Sisterhood, and Ten Years in a Catholic Convent.’ An 
Au hy. ans.—‘ Life of Pararro.’ By Arthar 
Helps, and .—* Life of Paolo Sarpi.’ By Arabella 
Georgina Campbell, From Original MSS. Molini and Green, — 
‘Singers and — of the Church. By Josiah Miller, M.A. 
Second Edition. ans.—‘ The Lady of Latham. Lile of 
Charlotte de la Tremville, Countess of Derby.’ By Madame 
Guizot de Witt. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Fiction.—' The Blackbird of Baden, and other Stories.’ By 
Robert Black, M.A, Sampson Low.—‘Cut Adrift.’ By Albany 
Fonblanque. 8 vols, Richard Bentley.—* Thrice Dead’ By 
Paul Feval. 8 vols. T. C. Newby.—‘ Minnie’s Miasion.’ By 
Maud Jean Franc. Sampson Low»— St Aldin’s Abbey.’ A 
Btory, By Four Authors. Jas, Parker.—True Love. By 
Lady Di lerk. Hurst and Blackett,—‘Old Town Folks., 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe. In Three Volumes. Sampson Low- 

History.—'‘ History of Modern Europe.’ By Rev. H. Steint 
metz, Ph,D. Longmans,— Chronicles and Memorials of Grea. 
Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages.’ Annales Monastici’ 
Edited by H.R, Luard, M.A. Vols. 4 and 5. Longmans. 

Portry.—‘ German Poetry, with Translations.’ Edited by H. 
E. Goldschmidt. Williams and Norgate.—‘ Metrical Translations 
and Lyrics.’. By KR. W. Buckley, M.A. Longmans.— Early 
Poems and Sketches of Thomas Hood.’ Edited by his Daughter. 
E. Moxon.—‘ Hans Breitman’s Christmas,’ with other Ballads. 
by C. G. Leland.. Trubner. 

Rewiciovs anp ControversiaL.—' The New Testament, after 
the Authorised Version.’ By Dean Alford. Strahan and Co.— 
‘Some Aspects of the Reformation.’ By J. G. Cazenave, M A., 
Oxon, illiam Ridgway.—‘ The Open Secret.’ Sermons by the 
Rev. A, J. Morris. Arthur Miall.—' The Apology of an Unbe- 
liever.’” By Louis Viardot. ‘Trubner.—‘Christ in the. Penta- 
teuch.” By Henry H. Bourn. S. W. Partridge. 

Seriats.— Blackwood's Magazine.’—‘ Churehman’s Shilling 
Magazine.’ —* London, Society’—‘Under the Crown.’—*‘ Boy’s 
Own Magazine.’—‘ Aunt Judy's Magazine.’ —t The Young English- 
woman '—‘The Argosy.’— ‘Cornhill Magazine.’ —‘ Household 
Words.’—‘ Beeton's Biography.’—* Beeton’s Book of Poetry.’— 
* Colburn’s| New» Monthly Magazine.’—* Atlantic Monthly,’— 
* Whitsuntide Annual.’—: Art Journal.’ 

Pampuners:— The Speeches of Count Bismark.’ Asher and 
Co.—* The Utilisation of the Criminal.’ By C. P. Measor, Es 
Tae oe! Volagesee Army.’ By Lieut:-Co 
] +, Macmillan,—* ilways, and Canals in India,’ 

T. ide OE. YEae Spon. = 

; us.—‘The English Commercial. Correspondent.’ 
With German Notes. By Dr H. P: Skelton. Asher man Co.— 
i or ae and How to Kuow It’ By J. L. Denman — Mysti- 
Douglas! 1% Clementina Stirling Graham. Edmonston and 


from Cicero.’ B 
*Scarlatina: its 


Murray. 


ledge.’ By Clias. W. Stearns, M.D. 
Henry 


Gardens of Paris.’ By 


an Tell?’ by G. 
Ballad, by Francesco Berger. 





MUSIC RECEIVED. 


Frou D d street.—' Weary” Ballad,|@nough. Sincerity is one of the greatest virtues that the 
by Vig nian r kee Gre nane, 0  alled, by Virginia Gabriel.— | mitre can be adorned with. Let the English wearers thereof, 
‘Who 


Sampson 
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Low.—‘ Extracts 
Walford, M.A. Clarendon Press| ments) would. come, if they agree with their. brother of 
ature and Successful Treatment.’ By J. B, 
Brown, F.R.C.8. R.J. Hardwicke.—‘ Constitutional Progress.’ | 4+ hej 
Seven University Lectures. By Montagu Burrows, M.A 
Murray.—‘ Theories complete du Chant.’ Par M. Stephen dela |+...15 Which would’ be too overwhelini 


Madelaines J. Albench, Paris. The, Fark rtrated. "John | atical’ shoulders to-bear. At’ all’ events, if’ disinclined: to 


John 








nr 


Surely the prelates out. of whose incomes: the: howeehdéws 


London, and are like other men, would rejoice exceedingly 
enabled to confer.such an inestimable blessing on their 
Church, and also at being in part relieved from ah heavy 
ng for any but pre. 


adopt! such a seheme; let’ these prelates forever hold their 
— about am inerease of their order. For‘so long as such 

and available means: are not! used for creating more 
bishoprics, the laity: will think that there are already quite 


” Allen.—' Sunshine o’er my Soul,’/at’ any rate the chiefs amongst them, show that they are 





, 





ents. 


and destruction. 


passed, 


often heard. honest 
family. 


parochial and 


Mr Blancha 


is a matter requirip 
at the same time, 


are by no means 


Gorrespondence. 


kindred, subject to periodi 
entrusted to the keepers of asylums and proprietors of retreats, | pression of Vagrants, Street Beggars, and Impostors.” Insti- 
whose sole interest in their charge isa sa/ary or a profit in| tuted January, 1805,at the suggestion of Lady Isabella King. 
trade, derivable from the patronage accorded. 

The relief of the poor, certainly, would be more chari- 
tably and religiously administered under a system of out- 
door alms, preservative of home influence and _ self-heip, 
rather than, as now, given in and tested by the Bastile system, 
destructive of all family cohesion and feeli 
the future. When once the threshold of the 


{ 


a 


LUNATIC AND POOR-LAW ADMINISTRATION, 


Sir,—The letters which appear occasionally in the Examiner 
and London. Review, relative to Lunatic and Poor Law Ad- 
ministration, are creditable to the intellect and hearts of your 


The congregation: and confinement of imbecile and lunatic 
patients, poor or rich, and either in a public asylum or a 
wrivate retreat—madhouses—is damnatory to the health of 
Sake and mind alike; and. explanatory, only, upon an 
assumption that a mundane pandemonium is the fitt 2st 
redeptacle-for the demented, under sentence of | civil death 


The classification and crowding of the poor in the Union 
House— Basti/e—is bestial and inhuman, and tolerated only 
because of the too feeble indignation aud remoustrance of the 
poor man and his family against an institution, organised and 
perpetrated in official cruelty, jobbery aud oppression. 

he care of the imbecile pia lunatic, doubtless, would be 


more mercifully and naturally assigned to their own kith and 


medical visitation, rather than 


All ye who enter here, 
Leave hope behind. 


The subject of general observation, vagra 
creation, to a large extent, of the Bastile itself; for the 
poor resort to the road when out-door relief is denied, 
and an order, a ticket, for the Union House is offered them, 
as the crucial condition of parochial assistance. 


Accrington, Lancashire, May, 1869. 





Un 


and hope in 
ion house is 


,» is the 


I have 


r men lament the offer of a ficket for 
the Union House, which meaus the dispersion of home and 


The Asylum, Hospital, and Union House would be most 
properly limited to the actually destitute and homeless lunatic, 
sick and. poor strangers, and sufferers, who had no kindred 
to help or home to shelter them during the ministrations of 
rivate benevolence, so that, at least, there 
would be some diminution of such institutions which, as thus 
limited, should alone subsist amongst us. 
Any mother knows the curative tendencies of family and 
home care and solace in afflictions of mind or body, and the 
cheering effect of sympathy in adverse circumstances. Why, 
then, do we immure the imbecile and lunatic iv asylums 
and satoentn, pomee and stifle thesick in hospitals ? Perhaps 
Jerrold will callus to a sense of humanity Tauu , | U 
and reason, after his continental tour of observation, relative |an- office of inquiry, conducted by intelligent persons, with. 
to these matters of social duty and Christian obligation. 
The establishment and regulation of “ Wayfarers’ Homes’’ 
careful consideration in detail, but it is 
think, a social necessity, I mention 
akin to the contents of my preceding letter, which may per- 
haps find expression in year Pages and a national response. 
am, ’ 


SUBSCRIBER. 


HOW MORE BISHOPRICS CAN BE CREATED, 
Sir,—Quite as satisfactory was the debate upon, as the 
speedy end which befell Lord Lyttelton’s Bishop-maki 
Bill, We now know that the Peers, who are not over qui 
at discerning the signs of the times, are aware that most folks 


een after an increase of Bishops. But 


diocese and clergy.” 


the old ones; they would not be made 
endowed out of funds diverted from po 





© Shakespeare Treasury of Wisdom and Know- 


sion found them, 


}bents, which would be the case if the 


nchester, 


better still, if there really were a need of more, the Bishop of 
London has solved the difficulty, which has hitherto seemed 
to be almost insuperable, of finding means wherewith to 
endow several new sees. For his lordship owned that “ our 
incomes are given in trust. We enjoy them really and truly 
not so much for our advantage as for the benefit of the 
“Therefore, if you take away from a 
Bishop half his income, and relieve him at the same time of 
half his duties, he is no loser, althou 
This view, until now, the English 
mone ee with ~ A 
rovide not for his own, and specially those of his o 
Re hath denied the faith, and is nna than an ieddel” teak 
us hope and believe that the 
ments of the entire bench ; 
bers of it. For then, if 
could be immediately mad 
of the five principal bisho 
Archbishop of Canterbury i 
York and the Bishop of London 10,000/, 
of Durham and the future Bisho 
each. The present Bishop of Wi 
receives more even ‘than his brother of Can 
all the objections urged against Lord Lyttelton’s Bill would 
be got rid of. The new sees would be of the same value as 
by subscriptions ; nor 
verty-stricken ineum- 
Ecclesiastical Commis- 


h the diocese may be.” 
piscopate has generally 
postolic precept; “If any 


Bishop has expressed the senti- 
atany rate of the leading mem- 
more Bishops were wanted, five 
e, and endowed out of the incomes 


ishop of 
each, of the Bisho 

p of Winchester 7,000 
it is supposed, 


terbury, Thus 


therewith blessed: 


~ 


Tam, &e., M: A. Oxrorp. 





RECURRENT PHILANTHROPY. 


Mewnpicity. anp tar “Lonpon AssociaTION FOR. THE 
Paeyention or Pauprerism, Menpicitry, anp Crime.” 


Sir,—The newspapers have lately been full of the proposed 
“Cure for Beggary;” now iutroduced from Blackheath, and 
about, as I understand, to be extended, if the public will, 
to the Metropulis generally. 

I shall be ghid if’ you will give me this opportunity of 
mentioning in your columns a few historical facts with refer- 
ence to this: last» specific of philanthropists, which: may, 
perhaps, induce us to-pause before we chant a prospective 
requiem. to the ancient but, not effete mendicity which sur- 
rounds us. My faets are drawn from a work entitled, ‘A 
Collection relative to Systematic Relief of the Poor at differ. 
ent'periods and in different Countries, etc, published as far 
back as 1815, by John Murray, but still deeply instructive, 
showing, as it does, that philanthropy, like other operations 
of humanity, has a strange tendency to repeat itself, even 
after many failures. Subjoined, then, is the title of a society 
vay tried in 1805 what the London Association proposes 
to- Ys 

“The Bath Society for the Investi 
Occasional Distress, Encouragement o 


tion and Relief of 
Industry, and Sup- 


Even then, observes the:author from whom I quote, “This 
charity makes no pretence to novelty of principle.” In 
the Report of the Committee in 1815, at which date it 
was clearly in full vitality, “ investigation” is declared to be 
the basis of ‘the society’s system. The numbers beuefited in 
the ten years of its existence are further declared to be 36,000. 
Similar institations were noticed in the Report as esta- 
blished' in Bristol, Edinburgh, and Oxford; and of these 
three, only that at Oxford seems to be extant now. The fact 
of a new society, with wider though kindred objects, having: 
been established at Edinburgh within the last two years, I 
think, sufficiently shows that the old institution of 1835 has. 
either died out or lost its efficiency. With respect to the 

Bristol society [ cannot write with certainty, though I have 

before me the report of the ‘‘ Bristol and Clifton Mendicity 

Society ” for 1869, which seems to be in its twenty-second. 

year, and to be doing good work. No allusion, however, is: 
made in this Report to the older institution for the suppres- 
sion of vagrancy, so that I fear the latter has shared the 
fate of that at Edinburgh. 

The same work states as to the operation of a similar expe 
riment in London, that ‘Mr Martin, of Westminster,, im 
1803, received a grant of 5007. from the Treasury, wiih a 
view to creating machinery for the suppression of memdi- 

city.” About 6,000 tickets were printed and sold at the price 

of 3d. each, for the pur of being distributed to beggars, 

who were admitted to the office in consequence of their show- 

ing such tickets, and received the value, and frequently more.” 

This experiment, however, does not ap to have been 

properly conducted, for weread that “‘ in consequence of the- 
comparative failure of Mr Martin, Lady I. King projected 


the co-operation of the magistrates, ready to exert the 
authority with which the law already invests them.” 
Street-almsgiving was to be entirely suspended, and wn 4 
in future was to be given to street beggars but tickets 
reference to the office, and so it was imagined “the chief in- 
ducement to ordinary mendicity, styled by the old statute off 
Edward VI. ‘foolish pitie,’ ceasing to sustain it, the mis+ 
chievous practice mst § soon cease to exist.” Such was: the 
scheme of Lady Isabella King in 1805 ; such, almost to the 
letter, is the scheme of the ‘‘ London Association. for the Pre- 
vention of Pauperism, Mendicity, and Crime,” in 1869, 
Of Lady Isabellas scheme I ain afraid only the exeellent 
rinciple “historically preserved in the book from which I 
ee drawn my facts now remains to us, And last night's 
debate in the House of Commons on Vagrancy will inform us. 
that the disease has certainly not died out with the prescrip- 
tion. Many causes may of course be suggested for the failure. 
of these past experiments, not the least of them no doubt. 
being the reluctance of the public to abandon their foolish. 
habit of indiscriminate almsgiving ; but independently of this: 
—which does not touch the principle of these societies, since: 
their very object was to eradicate the habit—there are, I think,, 
other causes which deserve our attention. 
First, there is the difficulty of finding a succession of* 
workers as energetic as the original ones. ‘This is a difficulty’ 
common, perhaps, to all great undertakings. 
A second and more important ground of distrust lies in the: 
proposal to undertake through volunteers the task of prelimi-- 
nary investigation, whilst the true position of such a society; 
should be to follow the Poor Law and the police, and take 
up its investigation where official investigation ceases. 
A person begging in the streets is clearly a subject for: the 
police, and if they will not do their duty they should be made 


prics. The yearly pay of the! to do it, and if ‘the proposed association can seer RO this, 
8 15,0002, of the Arch 


they will indeed have accomplished mighty results. It is, 
however, I think, sufficiently obvious that if the clase. most 
certain to avail itself of any machinery for relieving its 
immediate wants, be they real or fictitious, has accorded to it 
the choice of amateur or official investigators, it will invari- 
ably choose the amateur, I would suggest, then, that volun- 
teer agency should content itself with inquiring whether 
eases which have been investigated and relieved by the Poor 
Law require; as they occasionally may, in the present unequal 
administration of relief, further aid, and also in treating cases 
which cannot fairly receive any assistance from the rates, 
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teer agency will, I think, best take the shape 

ito Charity Committees, such as have long since been 
advocated by the most practical of living philanthropists, and 
in some cases adopted with success,—such Charity Com- 
mittees meeting at stated times, and containing within them 
representatives of all workers amongst the poor of the dis. 
trict. An association may, perhaps, organise such committees, 
but I would rather trust to the energies and enthusiasm of 
local Jeaders, than to the central forces of an association, for 

i ion or maintenance. ; 

ot Latragar and sensible men would sepize to be 
«Guardians of the Poor” in the true sense of those words, 
and fewer busybodies, with the best of intentions I doubt not, 
seek to be secretaries of paws rege more would be done for 
d less asked from the rich. 

er a Iam, &c., Atsagrr Hay Hitt. 

23 Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
1lth May, 1869. 








Imperial Parliament, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Mar 10. 
On going into Committee on the Parochial Schools (Scot- 





by Bill. 

Mr Lippe. seconded the motion, which was supported by 
Mr Harcourt and Sir J. Esmonpe, and opposed by Mr 
NEWDEGATE. 

Mr Guapstons admitted that a change of some sort was 
desirable, and, believing a preliminary inquiry to be necessary, 
consented to the appoiitment of a Select Committee, with- 
out prejudice and without any foregone conclusion. 

Mr Henuer also approved this course, and, after some 
observations from Mr NewbereaTe and Sir J, Esmonpg, a 
Select Committee was ordered to be appointed. 


TIOUSE OF COMMONS, May 12. 

Sir W. Lawson, in moving the second reading of the Per- 
missive Bill, said it was now generally admitted that intem- 
rance was one of the evils under which the countr 
aboured. Having comba\ the arguments against the Bill 
and briefly explained its provisions, the hon. member moved 
the betta reading, and asked for the measure the calm and 

careful consideration of the House, 

Mr Baztey, in seconding the motion, hoped the Home 
Secretary would either support the Bill or promise early legis- 
lation upon the subject. ; 

Colonal Jervis moved that the Bill be read a second time 
this day six months. ; 

After a few words from Mr Ospornr Morcay and Mr 





land) Bill : 2 
The Duke of Ricrmonp objected to the provisions of the 


Bill on the ground that they would supersede the voluntar 
system, which had hitherto worked satisfactorily in Scotland. 

The Duke of Arcytt refused to discuss the general prin- 
ciples of the Bill in its present stage, and moved for going 
into Committee. 

After some remarks from Lord Cairns, Lord Dalhousie, 
Lord Colonsay, the Dukes of Argyll, Marlborough, and 
Montrose, the House went into Committee. 

The remainder of the sitting was occupied with the con- 
sideration of the clauses of the measure. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, May 10. 


Mr Corrance called the attention of the House to the 
existing state of pauperism and vagrancy in England, and 
the principles npon which the poor laws are at present ad- 
ministered. The hon. gentleman entered into a long state- 
ment of the character of past legislation on this subject, and 
contended that it was incumbent upon the Legislature not to 
rest satisfied with the present state of things. 

Mr A. Pest (Secretary to the Poor-law Board) contended 
that Mr Corrance had greatly exaggerated the amount of 
pauperism and vagrancy existing in the country, and warned 
the House against entering upon a eareer which might lead 
to a restoration of the old Poor-law system. 

After a discussion, in which Mr Floyer, Mr E. Denison, 
Mr Beach, Dr Lush, Mr Mundella, and Mr W. H. Smith took 
part, Mr Goschen urged Mr Corrance not to press his 
motion, and in the end it was withdrawn. 

Mr Layarp asked leave to introduce a Bill authorising the 
abandonmentof the Carey-street site for the New Law Courts, 
and the carrying out of the recommended by Mr Lowe, 
for their erection between King’s College and the Temple, 
— Street, and the roadway of the Thames Embank- 
ment. , 

Sir R. Patmer expressed his strong dissatisfaction at the 
scheme of the Government, which he contended was the very 
worst that could be devised, and gave notice that he should 
op the second reading of the Bill, and do his utmost to 
defeat it. 

The Cuanceior of the Excurqurr defended the propo- 
sition of the Government, urging that the Carey-street 
project was extravagant and absurd, and would involve an 
expenditure of at least four millions. 

rd J. Mawwers and Mr Goupyey opposed the change of 
plan ; and, after some observations from Mr Trrz, the Bill 
was brought in and read a first time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, May 11. 

Lord TownswEND moved the second reading of the Lodgers’ 
Property Protection Bill. 

After a few words from the Lorp CuancgLior and Lord 
bE Grey the Bill was withdrawn. 

Lord Townsuznp then moved the second reading of the 
Aggrayued Assaults Amendment Bill. 

rd Morury opposed the Bill on behalf of the Govern- 

ment, and it was ultimately ordered to be read a second time 
that day three months, 

The Seabirds’ Preservation Bill was read a third time and 


Lord Kuvwarrp then called the attention of the House to 
the state of the law in Scotland as to inquiring into the 
causes of sudden death by accident or violence, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Mary 11. 

.On the order of the day for the second reading of the 
O'Sullivan Disabilities Bill being read, 

The Arrornry-GENERAL for Ireland informed the House 
that, in obedience to its order, he had caused witnesses to be 
summoned from Cork, and had appointed counsel to examine 
them, when 

Mr Magutre rose and read a letter from Mr O'Sullivan, in 
which he Pon the resignation of the office of Mayor in his 
and The O’Donoghue’s bands. 

The O’Donoenve stated that the Mayor undertook to write 
by to-night’s post to the Town Clerk of Cork resigning his 


After a long discussion the further progress of the Bill 
phot sdjourp for four weeks on the motion of Mr Guap- 
A W. Fowrer called attention to the duties charged on 
the succession to real property, and concluded his speech by 
& motion to the effect that the present state of the law is 
anomalous and unjust. The motion, however, was ultimately 
withdrawn, 

e Mr Kwatensvuti-Hvcessen brought in the long-promised 
hea Bill for the establishment of County Financial 

Mr W. M. Torrens drew attention to the inconveniences 
which may result from the incompetency of the House of Com- 


CawLey, 
| Mr W. E. Forsrer explained the reasons why he could not 
vote for the Bill. He, however, appealed to the Home Secre- 
tary, not as a colleague, but as a member of the House, to 
take this subject into his serious consideration, and at as 
early an opportunity as possible to propose legislation upon 
| the whole subject. 
| Lord Sandon, Mr Leatham, Mr Scourfield, and Mr Walter 
also approved this view of the matter. 
Mr Jacos Brieut expressed his preference for a much 
more revolutionary measure than the one before the House, 
and only gave his sup to that Bill becausehe did not see 
his way to inducing Parliament to adopt more stringent 
legislation. 
After some remarks from Lord C. Hamttroy, 
Mr Brvce said he could not assent to the Bill before the 
House, and in order to facilitate the measure which the 
Government proposed to adopt next year, he asked the 
House to reject it. 
Sir W. Lawson resisting an appeal hinted by Mr Graves, 
and pressed by Sir G. Grey, determined “to take the sense 
‘of the House.” Upon a.division, the motion for the second 
reading was rejected by a majority of 106—198 to 87. 
An unfinished discussion of Mr Norwoov’s County Courts 
Bill occupied the remaiuder of the sitting. 


Delos of the ech, 


Home Notes. 


Major Beswick, the Chief Constable of Birkenhead, was 
charged on Monday at the Mansion House with having forged 
a power of attorney for the transfer of 431/., with intent to 
defraud the Bank of The prisoner was remanded 
until to-day, and the Lord Mayor refused to take bail. 

At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, the third trial 
for perjury arising out of the evidence given in the Godrich 
divorce case took place. The person indicted was Elizabeth 
Williams, a married woman, who was prosecuted by Mrs 
Godrich. The jury, however, were unable to agree, and were 
discharged. The prisoner will again be put upon her trial next 
session. 

Madame Rachel’s appeal against her conviction for defraud- 
ing Mrs Borrodaile was disposed of on Tuesday by the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. Their Lordships decided that the con- 
viction was good and valid. Madame Rachel, whose name 
has been before the public in connection with the Borrodaile 
scandal for nearly twelve months, will now be removed to 
Millbank to und her sentence. 

Intelligence of the death of Sir Wentworth Dilke has been 
received ares x . The eae nesenst was 59 yess 
of age, represen’ ingford in the Li interest in the 
inst Parliagent, and died at St Petersburg on Sunday last. 
| He is succeeded in the title by his son, Mr C. W. Dilke, M.P. 
for Chelsea. 

On Tuesday last Earl Granville ed the South Stafford- 
shire Industrial and Fine Arts tion at Wolverhampton. 

| The Hon. John Jay, United States Minister to Vienna, who 

‘came over in the Russia, arrived on Tuesday, and is now stay- 

ing, with his family, at Edwards’s Hotel, George street, Han- 
over square. 

Mr Montagu Guest has been returned for Youghal by a 
majority of three. At Liskeard Mr’ Horsman won the elec- 
tion from Sir Francis Lycett by a majority of eighty-three. 

The Town Clerk of Cork has received Mr O’Sullivan’s 
‘resignation of the Mayoralty. 
| The Shipping Gazette states that Messrs Smith, Payne, 
and Smiths are the victims of the defalcations by a highly- 
placed clerk. The robbery is said to amount to 17,000/. 

The two officials of the sham Assurance Company, Reid 
and Jones, were again brought up at Guildhall on Wednes- 
day last, on a charge of fraud, and the depositions having 
been completed, they were committed for trial. 

The 215th anniversary festival of the Corporation of the 
Sons of the Clergy was celebrated on Wednesday in St Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

The Countess of Derwentwater again made her appearance 
at Dilston, near Newcastle, on Wednesday, and took posses- 
sicn of a cottage belonging to the Greenwich Hospital estate. 


France. 
The Oficial Journal of Monday morning publishes the 
following : “ Their Majesties the Emperor -, the Empress 




















of the distribution of prizes at the horticultural exhibition. 
In answer to the congrat 


Chartres which 1 visited first, I have not forgotten the 





are to administer oaths to witnesses at its bar, and moved 
the appointment of a Select Committee to consider the best | 


pleasing rennin I met with. It was within your walls that 


means of supplying the deficiency, either by Standing Order or}; 


Chartres, the Emperor said ; ‘ Twenty years ago, when I Was} question. M. , 
appointed President of the Republic, ii was the town Of|a decision on the Regency question. 








appeal to the spirit of conciliation, calling upon all citizens 
to sacrifice for the public good their regrets sat dations of 
rancour. To-day, aber seventeen years of peaceful petty 
{ am about to speak to you in the same » but wil 

greater authority and confidence than in 1848. Once more: I 


address myself to the honest men of every party, inviting 
them to second the regular advance of my Government on the 


of liberal progress which it has laid down, and to << 
insuperable resistance to those subversive ions whi 
appear to revive only to threaten the unshaken fabric of 
universal suffrage. In a few days the people will meet-in 
their electoral comitia, and will, I have no doubt, choose men 
worthy of that mission of civilisation which we have to ac- 
complish, I count upon you, citizens of Chartres, because 
you are part of those -— millions of Frenchmen who have 
thrice accorded to me their suffrages, and because I know you 
are animated with ardent patriotism ; and where genuine ° 
ofjone’s country reigns, there the best guarantees for order 
progress, and liberty cannot fail to exist.” The Official 
Journal of Monday evening, in its bulletin, says that the 
Emperor’s speech at Chartres is a candid appeal to the good 
sense and firmness of all honest people against subversive and 
revolutionary passions, and at the same time a oo 
guarantee of the liberal spirit which will continue to c 
terise the policy of the Government. 


Austria. 

The Lower House of the Reichsrath adopted on Tuesday 
the Bill for carrying out the conversion of several classes of 
bonds hitherto forming part of the general public debt. A. 
Bill was also passed authorising the coining of new gold pieces 
equal in value to napoleons and half-napoleons, The Upper 
Sera has commenced the discussion of the Land Tax Reform 

ill. 

The President of the Ministry has issued a notice announe- 
ing that the Emperor ia person will officially close the Session 
of the Reichsrath on Saturday, the 15th inst. 

The Lower House of the Reichsrath, in its Monday’s 
sitting, passed the Bill for this year's contingent, and the Bill 
relative to marriage between persons belonging to religions 
not legally recognised by the State. The Upper ouse 
adopted the Schools for the People Bill. 

The Upper House of the Reichsrath adopted on Wednesday 
the Land Tax Bill without any essential modification of the 
form in which it passed through the Lower House. 


Italy. 
The Nazione of Tuesday last states that the most important. 
members of the Third, Right, and Permanente parties sup- 
ort General Menabrea in the formation of the new Cabinet. 
he delay arises from the necessity of are that the new 
majority shall be a real fusion, and not merely a temporary 
coalition of parties. The Opinione, on the other hand, a 
that Signor Minghetti has refused to ogy the portfolio. 
offered him, and that General Menabrea, being unable to 
form a Cabinet, again tendered his resignation last night. 

The negotiations of General Menabrea for the formation 
of a new Cabinet are still pending. On Tuesday morning 
Count Cambray Digny had a loug interview with the King, 
who sum General Menabrea to the Palace in the after- 
on ah The Marquis Rudini and General Cialdini have 
arrived, 

In Wednesday’s sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, Signor 
Guergoni alluded to the Ministerial crisis, and protested 
against the continuanee of the uncertain state of 

airs. He proposed the.adjournment of the Chamber until 
the termination of the crisis. Signor Lanza supported the 
view taken by Signor Guergoni, and moved that the Chamber 
should adjourn until Sat “a This motion was adopted, 
with an addition, giving the ident faculty to convene the 
House, if the Ministry should be constituted in the mean- 
while. The formation of the Cabinet still encounters 
difficulty in connection chiefly with the question whether the’ 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs shall be retained by General 
Menabrea, or transferred to Signor Minghetti. } 


| Prussia. 

On Tuesday the North German Parliament read a third 
time and passed the bu of expenditure of the Con- 
federation. It was resolved to postpone the discussion of the 
revenue estimates until after the adoption of the Bills —— 
to taxation. The convention between the N 
German Confederation and the Papal States was approved. 

In Wednesday’s sitting of the North German Parliament 
the motion of Herr von Waldeck, relative to the remunera- 
tion of the members for their parliamentary services, was 
discussed for the third time, and rejected by 110 votes 


against 100. 
Spain. 


The Cortes continued on Monday the discussion upon the 
draught of the Constitution, Clause 28 of which was adopted, 
Senor Salmeron protested against an assertion of Senor Zorilla, 
who had criticised, what he termed, the mania of the Volun- 
teers for playing at soldiers. Senor Zorilla explained his 
statement, and paid a tribute to the Volunteers for the 
services rendered by them to the cause of liberty. 
The Cortes on Tuesday resumed the debate u the 
draught of the Constitution, the sitting being occupied with 
the discussion of Article 31, which relates to the circum- 
stances under which the constitutional guarantees may be 
suspended. Fourteen amendments to this clause have n 
laid on the table. F p 
In Wednesday's sitting of the Constituent Cortes the dis- 
cussion on the draft of the Constitution was renewed. Article 
31, relating to the circumstances under which the constitu- 
tional guarantees may be suspended, was adopted by ninety-six 
votes against fifty-six. The Cortes rejected a proposition of 
Senor Orense, to add a clause proclaiming the abolition of 
slavery injthe Spanish Colonies. Senor Olozaga and Admiral - 
Topete said that both the Government and the nation wished 
for the abolition of slavery, but that,it must not be effected 
in a manner prejudicial to established interests. 

In Wedneslay evening’s sitting of the Constituent Cortes 


paid a visit to the city of Chartres yesterday, on the occasion | several amendments opposing the hereditary pein were 
jected. Articles 32 and 33 o ¥ 
address of the Mayor of} and voted upon jolntiy. Twelve members will speak on the 


the Constitution will 
ercier is making great efforts to about 
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The British steamer Borneo, with the troops for the Zam 
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coast of Mozambique. 
; The Ministerial. reply to the Speech from the Throne was 
voted on W y unanimously and without discussion by 


the Chamber of Deputies. 



















The Federal Council have announced that the North Ger- 
mon Confederation, Italy, and Baden, have declared their 
readiness to open negotiations in Berne relative to the St 
Gothard Railway. 

Persia- 


Intelligence received at St Petersburg from Teheran of 

the 5th instant announces that serious fighting has taken 

in the streets of that town between two religious sects, 

. | ut that the disturbance was suppressed by the intervention 

ae of the military. Three hundred persons were killed or 

) wounded, .and five hundred taken into custody. The 
prisoners have been severely punished. 


Court und Fashion. , 
Her Majesty roe Seem held a Drawing-room at Bucking- 
ham Palace on Tuesday afternoon, Their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice were present, attended 
by Lady Caroline Barrington. 
Prince Christian, Hassan Pasha, Musurus Pasha (Turkish 
Ambassador), Mdlle Musurus, Viscount Sydney, and Colonel 
Gamble, C.B., dined with the Queen on Tuesday evening. 


. The Queen visited the Royal Academy on Wednesday, and 
was accompanied by the Prince of Wales, Prince Arthur, and 
the Princesses Louise and Beatrice. Her Majesty was re- 






































new buildings, was presented. 

The Queen, accompanied by Prince Leopold and Princess 
Beatrice, left Buckingham Palace at a quarter t four, 
o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, and drove to the Great 
Western Railway Station at Paddington, escorted by a de- 


toe ep te contain — 
In a few days the discussion of the Bill of os yg anger Bie journals efi ne mares Weare not surprised to | 13} to 14}; Anglo-Austrian, 18. to 19 


venient to accept. 
least they could say. To protest that they 
acknowledge 
be British. To admit the i 
tion open is to show that, notwithstandin 
brave words, they comprehend the situation. 

their interest than ours to have the 
are in the wrong. They cannot afford 
they see in the action of the Senate an 
only increases their difficulty. They protested not long ago 
that the idea of any payment for the damages of the Al 
| Was preposterous, and were soon afterwards negotiating for 
payment. They protest now that our terms are preposterous, 


thus be see 
and news ad ty mt 
soon come to an issue—an issue either by peaceful arbitration 
and the footing 
dam 
will she accept? Our people are aggrieved, but prepared to 
settle the dispute either way.” 


in the view taken of them by Mr Sumner and the country 
generally, can be redressed only by the fullest apology and 
reparation, or by war. hat L 
be induced to acknowledge any violation of justice and right, 
ceived by Sir Francis Grant and the Fellows of the Royal or can be bullied into making reparation for a wrong she 


Academy, and Mr Sydney Smirke, R.A., the architect of the denies having ever done. 
matter to the decision of a 


far as she will consent to go. Any other reparation we may 
seek can be had only at the cost of a war; and the sooner 
we take that view of the matter, and act accordingly, the 
sooner will the affair be settled.” 


816 
oad : for the 111}; South- Western, 87 to 89 ; Great Eastern, 37} to 373 . 
besi expedition on board, left Lisbon on Tuesday for | THE NEW YORK PRESS ON THE ALABAMA Brighton, 46} to 46}; South-Eastern, 75 to 75} : vod 


CLAIMS. ; litan, 100} to 101}; Great Northern A Stock, 106 to 107. 

The New York papers which reached London by mail on Caledonian, 77} to 78 ; and London, Chatham, and Dover, 

references to the comments of Eng- | 16} to 17. ’ 

ner's speech. The Tribune has a| _ Bank Shares, are quiet, Agra (A) are 10} to 10}; Alliance, 
prem. ; C 


i followed b : : ; : : 
——— Rey ee. or ype rag Fruehling and find the English journals unanimous in their condemnation , Mercantile, 30} to 314 ; Consolidated, 44 to 4$; Imperial, 
ame ned ous of Mr Sumner’s on the Alabama claims. ‘It is not 15} to 16}; Imperial Ottoman, 2 to 2} prem. ; London and 
{ Switzerland the first time they have ted with arqnelifet con- County, 50$ to 513; London and Westminster, 63} to 64} ; 
nd, ' demnation positions they have afterwards found it con- Oriental, 41 to 42; London Joint-Stock, 324 to 334; and 


Union of London, 35 to 36, 

In Miscellaneous Securities, Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance are at 17 to 17; Hudson’s Bay, 138 to 128; 
National Discount, 11 to 114; Anglo-American elegraph, 
22} to 22% ; and British India Telegraph, 24 to 2 dis. 

At the meeting on Monday of the Trust and Agency Com. 
pany of Australasia, the directors’ ‘report, which announced 
a total distribution for the year 1868 of 20 per cent., was 
adopted. 

The annual meeting of the English shareholders in the 
Royal Swedish Railway Company is called for the 2nd_of 
June, at the London Tavern. 

The — of the English Bank of Rio de Janeiro, to be 


unreasonable is the 
will never 
that they were in the wrong 1s only to 
danger of leaving the ques- 
all their 
t is more to’ 
question settled. They 
to remain so, and 
assurance that delay 


To call his views 


the Alabama 


and will soon after be ready to consider them.” presented on the 24th inst., recommends a dividend of 8s, per 
The Herald has a long article which, after reviewing the share, making, with the previous distribution of like amount, 
remarks of several English journals, concludes: “It will 8 per cent. for the year. The business has been of a ver 


satisfactory character, and after providing entirely for all the 
depreciation in the capital of the Bank caused by the fall in 
the Brazilian exchanges, consequent on the P. ayan war, 
a balance of 5,354/. remains £6 be carried forward. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Anglo-Egyptian Banking 
Company (Limited) is called for the 19th instant, when an 
interim dividend will be declared. 


both from our complete report by cable telegram 
vices, that the Alabama claims difficulty must 


and prompt payment of our bill of 
England a tender the choice. Which 


“To 


, Or war. 





The Zimes says: “The injuries we suffered from England, 

Tue Dispute 1n THE Burtpine Trapgs.— We are informed 
that a representative meeting of the master builders of the 
towns where strikes are now pending was held on Tuesday 
afternoon, at the Clarence Hotel, Manchester. It was 
unanimously resolved to stand by the notice given—that 
is, for payment by the hour and the settlement of disputes 
by arbitration. There was no disposition on the part of 
any representative from any town to depart from the 
alteration of trade rules proposed by the employers. 
It was stated that no overtures have been received from 
the masons, and that there is no inclination on the part of 


It is folly to fancy that England can 


She has consented to refer the 
mixed commission ; and thia is as 









































tachment of the 17th Lancers. Her Majesty mom by 
special train on the Great Western Railway to Windsor. 


- The Prince and Princess of Wales reached Dover on Wed- 
neaday morning at an early hour, and soon afterwards started 
for ing cross. On their arrival their Royal Highnesses 
proceeded to Marlborough House, 

- A State concert was given at Buckingham Palace on Wed- 
nesday evening by command of the Queen. Nearly 700 

were invited. The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Louise, Prince Arthur, the Duke of Cambridge, and 

the Prince and Princess of Teck arrived at ten, when the) 
concert commenced, The band and chorus, which consisted 
of upwards of 160 performers, were selected from the Royal 

Italian the Phi Harmoni 


nic, and c 
Societies, and her Majesty's private band. 


Hotabilin, 


' Le Sidcle suggests, as the reason why the Princess of Wales 
would not appear at the Empress’s ball on Monday eveni 
last, that she had not ball costume of the latest fashion, 

did not order it in Paris because she wished to economise. 


News has been received in London of the baptism of the 
Queen of Madagascar, with some of her officers of State. The 
ceremony took place in one of the churches of the London 
Missionary Society. 











‘ of Spain has taken a villa for the summer 
oisy-le-See, which once belonged to Madame de 


® . 
A company is formed for tunnelling Mount St Gothard 
between Goeshenen and Airolo. 3 estimated that the 


The ex- 
months at 
Maintenon. 


3,000,0002. 
President Grant’s father fills the humble office of Post- 
master of Covington, an insignificant town in Kentucky. 


The colossal figure of the late Mr Richard Oastler, the 
successful advocate of the “Ten Hours Bill,” as well as the 
lesser figures—a factory hoy and a factory girl—which con- 
stitute the memorial group, were on ‘Monday afternoon 
placed upon their lofty pedestal of granite in the open 
in front of the Midland Station at Bradford, and will be 
formally uncovered by the Earl of Shaftesbury to-day. 


_The first of a series of experiments to test the acoustic 
capabilities of the new Saou’ Theatre at South Kensi 
took place on Wednesday night, when Professor Guthrie 
delivered a lecture, accompanied by what was termed in the 
programme “ audible and visible demonstrations of the varie- 
ties of musical pitch.” 


The Marquis of Bute has been invested at Jerusalem with 
the spurs and sword of the celebrated Godfrey de Bouillon, | 
making him a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre. The ceremony 
was ormed in the Latin Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, 
eer ae ——— va — Apparition, as it was there our 

ris re ave a to — 
‘Anglo-ltalias Gazette. cele ee 


The Council of the Society of Arts to appoint a 
day, after the Whitsuntide holidays, for < disoussing any 
practical measures for improving the cab system in the 
metropolis, Any persons who may desire to submit proposals 
woah oy “smeeens ae, repeames 2» See them in writing 

Secreta e Socie 
on or before Saturday, the 20ch inet oe een A 


A deputation of independent omnibus i 
senting 300 omnibuses, had an interview with the Right 









the masters to alter their terms. The notice of the brick- 





the markets for 
improved 4, and the final tone was strong, while on Thursday 
another fractional advance was ex 
understood that the Bank Court h 
rate of discount. 
upward tendency, but in many instances there have heen con- 
siderable fluctuations. Quotations in the Railway Share 
Market which, on Wednesday, showed a general advance, 
have since relapsed 
and 92} to 92% for the account ; the 
Three per Cents., 91 to 914 ; Exchequer Bills, 5s. dis. to 5s. 
prem. ; and Bank Stock, 240 to 242. In Indian Securities, 
the Ten-and-a-Half per Cent. Stock is at 210 to 212; the 
Five per Cent., 114 to 114}; the Four per Cent., 100$ to 
a ; 4 Bonds, 5s. dis. to 5s. prem. ; and the Debentures, 
103 to 104. 


77} to 78} 
Seven per 
Cents , 1862, 79 to 81 ; Ditto 
Ditto 


jCent. 
Pealian Five 
13}; 
‘Bld to. 5 
Ditto 


work will occupy nine years in construction, and cost nearly 1 
ex drawing: Ditto Five per Cents,, 1865, 42} to 423. 


are at 78% to 794. Erie Shares are steady at 21 to 22; 
ore ok nayenatiitcen eee 


way Company is 
pr urpose, if thought expedient, of appointing 
differences with the North British Railway Company.” 


have made a call of 5/, per share, 


layers expires on the lst June,and a hope was expressed at 
the meeting that the men in that trade will fall in with the 
views of the masters, and not go on strike, inasmuch as it was 
“urged that the proposition of the masters in their case will 
really advance their wages by 4d. per week. Last Saturday, 
we are informed, the carpenters and joiners were paid by the 
hour, for the first time, in accordance with Mr Rupert 
Kettle’s decision at the recent arbitration. — Manchester 
Examiner. 

A Femace Examinine Paysician.—The New York papers 
state that “ Dr” Adelaide Grennan, of St Louis, has been 
appointed examining physician of the Homoeopathic Mutual 
Lite Insurance Company of New York—the first appointment 
of the kind ever made. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


Saturday Evening. 


Wasuineton, May 14.—The Legislature of Connecticut 
has ratified the 15th Constitutional amendment prohibiting 
the denial or abridgment of the right to vote on account of 
race, colour, or previous condition of servitude. 

Paris, May 14.—The Patrie and the Public of this evening 
state that the announcement of a meeting to he held yester- 
day in the fifth electoral district attracted to the Boulevard 
Beaumarchais an immense crowd, numbering about 20,000 


MONETARY REVIEW. 


In the beginning of the week a partial rally took place in 
ublic Securities. Oa Wednesday Consols 





rienced, when it was 
made no change in the 
Foreign Securities have recently shown an 


. Consols are now at 924 to 92¢ for money, 
ew and Reduced 











| 
In Foreign Securities, Brazilian Five per Cents., 1965, are 
; Chilian Six per Cents., 1867, 95} to 964 ; Ditto 
Cents., 1866, 102} to 103} ; Egyptian Seven per 
ilway Debentures, 974 to 98 ; 
er Cent., Viceroy Loan, 954 to 96} ; Ditto Seven 
i Loan, 78 to 79 ; Ditto, 1868, 75 to 75} ; 
es 5 emmy sy vy ; wnt State Domain, 
; Di o to 85; Mexi 12} to : aton 
\Vitebsk Obligations, 764 to 77 ; Dorevind Vive persons, who began to sing the “ Marseillaise.” A body of 
Cents., 1865, 75} to.76}; P ese, 334 to 344 ; Russian policemen, reinforced by 500 municipal guards on foot and 
our-and-a-Half per Cents., 88 to 90 ; Ditto Three per Cents., 100 on horseback, drove back the crowd. Several persons 
ex div. ; Ditto Five per Vents., 1862, 83 to 84 ; were severely hurt, and an officer of police was badly 
Dutch, 1866, 87 to 89; Spanish New Threes, wounded. By midnight everything was oe 
to 284 ; Ditto New, 2 to 1 dis.; Turkish Six per Cents, _A meeting of the seventh electoral district, Pata ae 

yester- 


, 80 to 82 ; Ditto, 1858, 63 to 64 ; Ditto, 1862, 654 to Henri Rochefort is one of the candidates, took 
Song, day in the Boulevard Saint Michel, and was followed by a 


similar demonstration. More than 1,000 persons congregated 
and sang the “ Marseillaise,” but were dispersed by the 
lice. " $ 

May 15.—The Journal Oficiel of this morning publishes a 
decree of the Prefect of Police for the Department of the 
Seine, which forbids all crowds in the public streets in the 
vicinity of electoral meetings. é 

Virnna, May 14.—In to-day’s sitting of the Lower House 
of the Reichsrath, the Preside nt, Herr von Kaiserfeld, de- 
livered the closing speech of the session. The House received 
it with repeated marks of satin and at its conclusion three 
cheers were given for the Emperor. 7 

Prince Colloredo delivered the final speech of the session 
to-day in the Upper House. 

Fiorence, May 14.—General Menabrea announced to-day 
the formation of the Cabinet to both Houses of Parliament. 
He said the programme of the Ministry was to uphold order 
and liberty, to fulfil the financial engagements of the 
country. He added that the Ministry was confident of pos- 
sessing a solid majority, and he anticipated the promotion 0 
a closer union between the Government and all the provinces 
of the monarchy. : 

; om | Maprrp, May 13.—In to-day’s sitting of the Constituent 
ational Provincial Bank of Cortes Senor Orense rind dtr an amendment proposing & 
declared a further bonus of 7 per cent., payable in J uly next, Confederate Republic as the future form of government. 
making a division of profits for the year 1868 of 21 per cent, His speech occupied three hours ip delivery. It is not sup- 

At the 35th annual meeting of the Universal Life Assur- posed that this amendment will be carried. 
ance Society the new policies effected in the past year were BERNE, May 14.—The Germano-Swiss treaty of commerce 
stated to have amounted to 343,070/., producing new annual and the literary copyright convention with the North German 
og of 15,4721. The gross income of the society is Confederation were signed yesterday. They will come “er 

56,2787. and its invested funds 843,757. A reduction of 50 operation on the 1st of September next, and the exchange © 
cent. in the premiums for the current year was declared the ratifications is to take place before the 15th of August. 
y_way of annual cash bonus to the policy holders. | Eerrpt.—The Gaulois states that the inauguration of = 

Tn the Railway Share Market, No: estern are at 1143 Isthmus of Suez Canal is fixed for the 16th, 17th, and 16 


to 3: 


In American Securities United States Five-Twenty Bonds 


An extraordinary general meeting of the Caledonian Rail- 
led for the 2lst inst., at Glasgow, “ for 
a Tomales 


olders to aid the directors in endeavouring to settle 


The directors of the Indo-European Telegraph Company 
bl 
bene is Sune — payable on or before the 
From the report o: directors of the Buenos A 

Great Southern Railway Company (Limited), it appears that 
a 4 of ona oq : pean’ teen 6 e Buenos Ayres Govern- 
ment, under the 7 per cent. guarantee, to 

ont om 40,0001 for te am. , to make up the net 
The report of the ortgage Bank of India (Limited 
states that, although on this occasion the nome 4 = es 
account shows a balance of only 1,108/., the postion of the 
bank has materialy improved, aud that its progress toward a 
more sound condition, although gradual, has been decided 
and substantial. No call, the directors announce, will be 


during the present or ensuing year. 
The gland, on Thursday, 





J. Bright, at the office of th Board of Trad ursda 
as to cortain clauses in the Tramway Bille von Th . 












to 116; Great Western, 47 to 47}; Midland, 1109 to of October next, 
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SCOTT ADIT? 


is 


CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOIS, and suited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 


ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ALSO SCOTT ADIE’'S FAMOUS “WATERPROOF” DEER-STALKING AND DRIVING CLOAKS, 


ENTRANCE AT 


ALWAYS IN GREAT CHOICE. 
BOYS’ HIGHLAND SUITS MADE TO ORDER. 


THE CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 





HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr BENJAMIN 
WEBSTER;; Directress, Mrs ALFRED MELLON. 
Great Attraction! Engagement of Miss Neilson, 
who will appear in Dr Marston’s popular play of 
LIFE FOR LIFE. 

On Monday and during the Week, at Seven, 
DID YOU EVER SEND YOUR WIFE TO 
CAMBERWELL. MrG. Belmore and R. Phillips. 
At a Quarter to Eight, LIFE FOR LIFE. Miss 
Neilson, Messrs Arthur Stirling, R. Phillips, Ashley, 
Stuart; Miss Minnie Sidney, Mrs Leigh Murray, Xc. 


To conclude with WHITEBAIT AT GREENWICH. | 


Mr Atkins and Mrs Leigh Murray. 





MFWHEATRE ROYAL HOLBORN. 


Sele Lessee and Manager, 
BARRY SULLIVAN, 
EVERY EVENING 
The Performaners will commence at 7.30 with the 
“MISTRESS OF THE MILL.” 
Messrs E. Dyas, W. Arthur, Miss Marlborough, 
and Miss Amy Fawsett, 

To be followed at 8 o’clock by Lord Lytton’s great 

Play, in five acts, entitled 
“MONEY.” 

Lord Glossmore, Mr Lin Rayne; Sir John Veasy, 
Mr W. H. Stevens; Sir Frederick Blount, Mr Chas. 
Coglan; Captain Dudley Smooth, Mr J. C. Cowper, 


Alfred Evelyn, Mr Barry Sullivan ; Mr Graves, Mr | 


George Honey; Mr Stout, Mr A. Bernard; Sharp, 
Mr E. Dyas; Toke, Mr F. Baines; Old Member, Mr 
W. Arthur; Lad Franklin, Mrs Charles Horsman ; 
Georgina, Miss. Louisa Thorne; Clara Douglas, Mrs 
Hermann Vezin. 
Principal Scenic Artists : 
Mr William Calcott, and Mr Albert Calcott. 

Prices.—Stalls, 6s.; Dress Circle, 4s.; Boxes, 

2s, 6d. (Bonnets allowed) ; Pit, 1s. ¢d.; Gallery Stalls, 


1s. ; bones 6d. 
ECOND Prics at Ninz o’Ciock. 
Dress Circle, 2s. 6d.; Pit, 1s.; Private Boxes, 
£3 38.; £2 28.; £1 1s. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL- 


mall,—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES, the contributions of Artists 
of the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, 1s. *Catalogue, 6d. 


HE late GEORGE H. THOMAS 


—PAINTINGS, Water-colour Drawings, and 
Sketches, including those lent by her Majesty, ON 
VIEW, 168 New Bond street, over the Gennes 
Gallery. Admission 1s, 


OLMAN HUNTS GREAT 


PICTURE, “The FINDING of the 
SAVIOUR in the TEMPLE,” previous to its with- 
drawal from public exhibition, is NOW ON VIEWat 
E. GAMBART and CO'S NEW GALLERY, 1 King 
street, St James’s square. Admission, One Shilling. 
Hours, 10 to 5. 


LAZENBY and SON’S 


* PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the 
celebrated Receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, 
Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably dis- 
tinguished by their name, are compelled to caution 
the public against the inferior preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers 
having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles 
are respectfully informed that they can be had direct 
from the Manufacturers at their Foreign Warehouse, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE— 


CAUTION.—The admirers of this cele- 
brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe 
that each bottle bears the well-known label, signed 
“Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by 
perpetual injunction in Chancery of the 9h of July, 
1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, 
Portman square, London, as sole proprietors of the 
receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this 
caution, from the fact that their labels are closely 
imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 
on by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and 

ilmen. 




















LAZENBY and SON beg to 


@ announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS 
has been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman 
eponi to909 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH 

UARE: the Metropolitan Board of Works having 
directed that Edwards street be united with Wigmore 
street, under the title of Wigmore street. 


AMPLOUGH’S' PYRETIC 


SALINE is most important in restoring 
health, cures Headache, Giddiness, Sea or Bilious 
Sickness. Is most effective in Eruptive or Skin 
Affections, and forms, a most aes saline 
draught. Sold by Chemis:s and the Maker. 

LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn hill, London. 








WILLIAM TARN & CO., 
NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD. 


ee 


SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE. 


Their Show Rooms are by far the largest in England, and contain a Choice STOCK 
of Drawing-room, Dining-room, Library, and Bedroom FURNITURE, in various woods 
and styles. Brass and Iron Bedsteads in great variety. Bedding, Pier Glasses, Carpets, 
Floor Cloths, Linoleams, Window Curtains in every material, Fringes, Cornices, Sheetings, 
Table Linen, Huckabacks, and General Household Drapery. 


DUNN AND HEWETT’S 
COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE OF COFFEE 








CARACCATINA: a Cocoa deprived of its Butter 


oe 1s. and 2s, per packet. 
CONCENTRATED MEAT COCOA ° - > for invalids { 9d., 1s 6d. and 3s. per packet, 


LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICELAND MOSS COCOA. ° 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
MAIZENA COCOA, for Family Use ae o oa . «1s. per Ib. 
DUNN'S ESSENCE of COFFEE oe os . «1s. and 2s. per bottle, 


TO BE HAD -EVERYWHERE. 


PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON. 


SLACK’S ELECTRO PLATH, 
By Elkington’s Patent Process, 


Is a coating of Pure Silver over Nizkel; a combination of two metals possessing such 
valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear equal to Stirling Silver. 











TA BUD FORLS, 
803. and 38s. per dozen. 


DESSERT FOR BS, 
20s. and 30s, per dozen. 


TA BL BB SPOON BS, 
30s. and 38s. per dozen. 


DESSERT SPOON 8, 
20s. and 30s. per dozen. 


THA SPoon s, 
12s, and 18s, per dozen. 


OoORUVUET-F RAM E SBS, 
15s. to 100s. per dozen. 


TA BL FB En ITV BS, 
1l1s., 14s. 6d., 168., 20s., and 22s. per dozen. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS, OR POST FREE. 
Orders above £2 sent Carriage-free per Railway, and Packed without Charge. 





RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 


(OpposITE Somerset House.) 


FARMER AND ROGERS 


Beg to say they are now exhibiting a superb assortment of 
NEW COSTUMES, CLOAKS, DRESSES, 
AND SHAWLS. 











suitable for Wedding Presents, c., 


CLOAKS, varying in price from TWO GUINEAS to TEN POUNDS. 
Five per cent, discount allowed for ready money. 


A SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED. 


ARAVILLA COCOA is PER- 


FECTION.—The ‘Globe’ says: “Taylor 
Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a thorough 
success, and supersedes every other Cocoa in the 
Market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, anda 
rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, 
distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. 
Fer homeopaths and invalids we could not recom. 
mend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.”—Sold 
in packets only, by all Grocers. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE-- 


WILLIAM §S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclisively to the display 
of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of 
each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied 
ever submitted to the Public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make 
his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. Portable Showers, 83.; Pillar Showers, 3/. 
to 51. 128.; Nursery, 18s. to 38%; Sponging, 6s. to 
$2:.; Hip, 13s. 3d. to 33s. A large assortment of Gas 
Furnace, Hot and Col! Plunge, Vapour and Camp 
Shower Baths. Toilet Ware fo great variety, from 
lls. 6d. to 463. the Set of Three. 


ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING ITRON- 
MONGER, by appointment to H. R. H. the Princo 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post- 
paid. It contains upwards of 700 Hlustrations of his 
unrivalled stock of Electro plate, and 


Britannia Metal Goods, Table Cutlery, 
Dish Covers, Hot-water | Clocks and Candelabra, 





Dishes, Bath and Toilet Ware, 
Syeres ont Fenders, romana ce a 
arble Chimney -pieces, ing -han 
Kitchen Ranges, Bed-room Cabinet Furnl- 
Lamps, Gaséliers, ture, 
Tea Trays, Turnery Goods, &c. 





Urns and Kettles, Kitchen Utensils, &c. 
With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 8, 
and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 
1 Newman yard, London. 


UNIOR ATHEN ZUM CLUB.— 


NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that the 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members 

will be held in the CLUB HOUSE on TUESDAY, 

the 25th inst., at 3 p.m. 

By order of the Committee, : 
GEORGE R. WRIGHT, F.S.A., 


116 Piccadilly, May 4, 1869. Secretary. 


FILMER'S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
AND BED ROOM FURNITURE. 
An I.iusraatgp CataLocos, with prices of 
1,000 ARTICLES of BED ROOM FURNITURE, 
sent free by post on application to 


FILMER & SOW, 


UPNOLSTBRERS, 


81 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 


BORIGINES PROTECTION 


SOCIETY.—THE THIRTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL MEETING of this SOCIETY will be 
held at the LONDON TAVERN a street, 
Within, on WEDNESDAY EVENING Next, 
the 19th inst., at Half-past Seven o'clock precieely 
The Chair will be taken by THOMAS HUGHES, 
Esq., M.P, and speeches will be delivered by R. N. 
Fowler, Esq., M.P., Henry Richard, Eeq., M.P., 
John Robinson, Esq., Member of the Legislative 
Council of Natal; the Rev. F. Daumas, Missionary 
from Busotoland ; M. D. Conway, Esq., of Virginia, 
and other gentlemen. Admission free. 


FIELD'S. 
“WHITE PARAFFINE ” SOAP 


in tablets, 8d, and 1s., is exquisitely perfumed, and 

imparts a grateful softness and suppleness to the hand. 

It is especially adapted for warm weather as it exerts 

a cooling influence on the skin peculiar to itself, See 

name on each tablet and wrapper. Wholesale— 

J. C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 


FIELDS . 
“UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. 

















Particular attention is invited to a recent important consignment of fine India Shawls, This becutital Soap Wi eae ta 'elk wiethilda: Wis 

Che a ot Sr Seed 
° aving a 

Also to several cases of very cheap NEEDLE-WORKED INDIA SHAWLS and pee i inggnagek wm forming s combination of 

colour, form, and fragrance ri unique. Price 


3d. per table 
See the name on each. Wholesale of 








171, 173, 175, 179 Regent street, London, aud Marlborough house, Brighton. 


.C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARS 
% Cand“ AMBETH, 8. * 
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"498.5 Ditto, very 
4l. 43. The 


i =e any charge for the die, 6és.—T. CULLETON, 


BLAIyS GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
1s. 1}d. and 2s. d. per box. 

preparation is one of the 

benefits which the of modern chemis 
poh. of the scerebiotiban daring th ant 

As of . 4 a 

for the Gout was considered Tomaneet bat now the 
and of this medicine is so fully demon- 
every of life, that public sb lai his 
as one of the most importan t cies of the hee 
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OR FAMILY ARMS.—lImportant.to 


Every one.—Just completed, a Lome Index 

containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly 

ery family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
t 


ev 
hirt. extracted public 
oot rb og Bs 6 mer windows, dktccna 


private records, 
and other sources throughout the kingdom. 
Families desirous of knowing their correct. 
should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s, 64. ; 
Colours, 6s.; Arms, Crest, and Motto, beautifully 
—_— 12s. Pedi traced, with the origin of 
ee names ; ceneiet hers Arms sae 
impaled. - The‘ * 400 Engravings, 
seeds : by Ty CULLETON, Genealogist, 
Lecturer on Heraldry, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of 
St Martin's lane). 


OOK-PLATE Engraved with Arms, 


2is.; Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d.; 
Monograms on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant 
form, by T. CULLETON, Engraver to her Majesty, 
96-Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin's lane). 


OLID. GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 


18-¢arat, Hall-marked, Engraved with Crest, 
massive, for Arms, Crests, and Motto, 

Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure 
gold. Send size of finger by fitting a piece of thread. 
—T. CULLETON, Seal ver, 26 Cranbourne 


street, W.C 


ONOGRAMS by OULLETON.— 


GREAT NOVELTIES.—A Design, post- 
free for fourteen stamps, Five Quire oe me and 
100 Envelo; stam with monogram in colours 











er, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 


Martin's lane), W.C. 


ih 0 OHARGE for ENGRAVING 


STEEL DIES, with ARMS, CREST 
MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS, if an order be given 
for a ream of the very best paper and 500 envelopes 
at 1/.'ts.; all stamped free, and sent to any part of 
the kingdom for P.-O. order.—T. CULLETON, 25 
Cranbourne street, W.C. 


EW SHEETS of COMIC MONO- 


GRAMS,—80 Regimental Crests, 7s.; 144 
Navy Crests and Mottoes, 103. 6d.; 84 Comic Mono- 
grams, 7s.; 2 sheets Royal Family, 2s.; 24 Crests, 
Arms of, Dukes, 2s.; the Arms of every Marquis, 
Viscount, Baron, and British Commoner, 1s. each 
sheet, in Colours.—T, CULLETON, Her Majesty's 
ngraver, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin's 
lane), W.c. 


SITING CARDS by CULLETON.— 


Fifty, best quali'y, post-free, 2s. 84., incladin 
the en, of t Ae Wedding Cards, fifty 
each, fifty em envelopes with maiden name, | 
13s. 6d., post-free—T, CULLETON, seal Engraver, 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin's lane). 


“NULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING 


LINEN.—By means of this invention every 

of linen, silk, or stockings can be marked wi 
crest, monogram, or address. Any onecan use them, 
Initial plate, 1s.; Name, 2s, 6d.; Set of Numbers, 
2s. 6d. ; Crest plate, 56s. With full directions, sent 
t-free on receipt of stamps.—T. CULLETON 
pegrarer and er to the Admiralty and 
. ue 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 

















sent age. 
These Pills require ho restraint of diet or confine- 








Sirteee aan enters certain to prevent the 

Phas tary e Venhors, or obtained through 

C OD LIVER OIL. 

, FOR CONSUMPTION, 

J li BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &c. 

{ OD LIVER OIL 
FOR DEBILITY. 





LIVER OIL. 


C OD 

PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
estimonials as to its ty and i ha 
been received from the whe cient pe ag 

Professor Taylor, M.D., &. &e. 

Dr — M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &e, 

Dr ; rm M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 


Just imported b 
RATING Fas) koe 79 St Paul's Onarchyant. 
be., five pints ils. oe Wn Fe SOF 


IF Bsoet tiled sited PILLS— 


No family should be without these Pills. 
Their long-tried ‘efficacy in removing indigestion, 
stimulating the bowels, and purifying the blood have 
secured them imperishable praise throughout the 
Eartane wgah agupttee ser Seana 
mp an com- 

mothering = atone , rouse the torpid 

’ 8p. cleanse the ob- 
stru eys, assimilate the. food, improve the 


cid 
| so and thereby confer on the brain and ever 
y 
function healthnt 





vigour, natural activity, and 
regularity. In cases of indigestion, dim- 
ness wee headache, mental and plvcleal’ lace 
He ge KY a aor: They 
gout, w infallibl 
complaints in'young and old, delicate 





INDIGESTION. REMOVED. 
ae = ee 
MoOoRSOMWN’S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 
AND GLOBULES, | 


the successful and. ted by the 
Omer tical piomalen er nde 
Sold in bottles s peeerbem 2s. with, full 


'THOMAS MORSON AND SON, 
31, 33, AND 124° SOUTHAMPTON: ROW, 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON 
and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 


CAUTION.—SEE NAME ON, EACH BOTTLE. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 


oe to the PUBLIC in 


SICKNESS, &c.—It is of the utimost im- 
portance to the sick that they should receive a genuine 
and unadulterated Medicine. Ag there is no autbo- 
rised CHLORODYNE but that»having the name of 
Dr J. COLLIS BROWNE (the original and only dis- 
covérer), the Public ot cautioned against accepting 
anything besides. All other compounds called 
CHLORODYNE, and represented as the “ Original,” 
or “ Balsam,” or “ Emulson,” or “ Liquor Chloro- 
dyne,” and so forth, are gross imitations and piracies 
of the only genuine, viz., Dr J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE, as proved in Chancery. See the 
Lord Chancellor's Decision, ‘Times,’ July 16, 1964. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London,—ALEX. ROSS’S CUR- 
LING FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's hair 
immediately it is applied: Sold at $3. 6d.; sent free 
for fifty-four stamps. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 


in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, 
which speedily produces whiskers and thickens hair, 
3s, 6i.; sent for fifty-four stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 
248 High Holborn, London. Had of chemists. 











AIR DESTROYER.—248 High 


Holborn, London.—ALEX, ROSS’S DEPI- 
LATORY removes, without effect to the skin, super- 
fluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 3s, 6d.; 
sent the same day as ordered by post for fifty-four 
stamps. 





IMPLE REMOVER.—AII Diseases of 


the Skin are improved by one dose of ALEX. 
ROSS’S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
redness, sallowness, &c. 28. 9d., or post for forty 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. 


((XORNS OURED in ONE DAY by 
using ALEX. ROSS’S CHIROPO. This 





reparation gradually dissolves the corn in a few 

hewn, vemerta the very root. 4s.; sent for sixty 
stam 248 High Holborn, Lendoa, Skin Pills, 
2s. 9d. 





ANCER HOSPITAL (Free) 


founded 1861» BROMPTON, and 167 PICCA- 
DILLY, 8. W. 


Over 8,000 cases treated since foundation. Remedies 
and diet very expensive. Over forty in Hospital, and 
many cases unable to be admitted for WANT of 
FUN! DS. At present over 300 Out-Patients. 


Treasurer.—G T. Hertslet, Esq., Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Office, St James'e Palace. . 
Bankers.— Messrs Coutts and Co., Strand. 
By order, H. J. JUPP. 


VERY FAMILY SHOULD 


KEEP the FAMED TONIC BITTERS 
(WATERS’ QUININE WINE) for strengthening 
the system. by grocérs, oilmen, confectioners, 
&c., at 30s. per dozen. 


WATERS ane WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 
Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE 


POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics at eact 
meal, to assist digestion. 


P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE 


B WINE, 4s. 
. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULTS PEPSINE 


PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W.. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 


277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
I OZENGES of the RED GUM 
4 of AUSTRALIA. —For Relaxed Throat, 
in Bottles, 2s, : 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


URIATE of AMMONIA 


LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm and preventing 
violent fits of cougbing. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, 
(Gazetted August 8th, 1837-——-December 31st, 1867) 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 























i OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND.. .... 


METALLIC. PEN MAKER TO.PAE quzak. 


M hpi: GILLOTT respectfully 


direets the attention of the Commercial Public 
and of all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which for Qua.itY of 
MareataL, East Acrion, and Gauat Dorasiniry: 
will ensure universal preference. 

They can_be.ob Retail, of every dealer in 
the world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, 
Birmingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 3 
Gracechurch street, London. 4833 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, deli- 
cious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 8s. 8d., 
at the retail houses in London; by the Agents in 
the principal towns in England; or wholesale at 8, 
Great Windmill Street, London, W. Observe the 
red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


HEDGES AND BUTLER 


Solicit attention to their 
PURE ST JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s., 24s., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 488., 60s., 72s., 
84s., 96s. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 243. and 30s. per dozen, 
Saperior Golden Sherry, 36s. and 42s. 
Choice Sherry— Pale, _— or Brown, 488., 54s., 
ao 


HOCK and MOSELLE, 
At 24s., 303., 353., 42s., 48s., 60s., and 84s. 


Port from first class Shippers, 308., 36s., 42s. 
Very Choice Old Port, 48%, 60s.) 723., 84s. 


CHAMPAGNE 








ag 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


HITES MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- 
cal Men to be the most. effective invention in the 
curative tofHERNIA. The use ofthe steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 

reining wer is supplied by the MOC. 

IN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. 

Ad ptive ry Ay be had, and the Truss 
(whie not fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr JOHN WHITE, 228 PICCADL LLY, LONDON, 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 

Postage 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. 

, Postage 1s. 8d. 

Price of an Umbilical Trass, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 
1s, 10d, 


Post-office Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 


CAPS, &c.—For VARICOSE VEINS, and 
all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an 
ordinary rag Price, from 48. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., 
and 16s. each, Postage éd. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


‘[TDAINLESS and PRACTICAL 


DENTISTRY, by Mr B. L. MOSELEY, the 
Dentist, by Special Appointment, 312 Regent street, 
exaetly opposite the Royal Polytechnic. Esta- 
blished 1820.—The System of Painless Dentistry 
originated by Mr B. Moseley, and now recog- 
nised by the medical faculty and the profession 
as one of the improvements of the age, can no- 
where be obtained in such perfect success as at his 
only residence, 312 Regent street. Advantages are: 








At 36s., 428., 483., and 60s. 


Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Budesheimer, Stein- 
berg, Liebfraumilch, 60s,; Johannisberger and Stein- | 
berger, 72%., 84s., to 1208,; Braunberger, Grunhausen, | 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., | 
60s., 663, 78:.; very choice Champagne, 663., 783. ; | 
fine old Sack. Malmsevy, Frontignac, Vermath, Con- | 
stantia, Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and | 
other rare Wines. 

Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 603., 728., and 
848, per dozen. 

Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 

On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES AND BUTLER. 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30, KING'S ROAD. 
(Originally Established A.D. 1669.) 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs“ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see. the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers a Benes throughout the 
« or - 











DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thitty .years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and 
INDIGESTION ; and as the best mild aperient for 
delicate constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD AND OCO.,, 


- CHEMISTS; 
172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
and of all other Chemists throughout the world. 


0 SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 





Perfect immunity from pain—no operations—stumps 
and decayed teeth rendered useful—loose teeth and 
tender gums protected. Qualities: They never 
change colour or decay~in fit unerring—ease and 
comfort unsurpassed—detection impossible—the facial 
anatomy faiibfully studiedand youthful appearance 
restorod—mastication and articulation guaranteed. 
The ‘ Times’ of March 6 says: ‘ There is no decep- 
tion; so good an imitation becomes the next best 
thing to the original.” Teeth from 5s.; sets 5 to 30 

uineas. Consultations free.—Only address, 312 

egent street, exactly facing the Royal Polytechnic. 


35s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY. 6s. 
Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. 


BOTTLES INCLUDED & CARRIAGE PAID. 
Cases 2s, ren Doz. BxTRA (RETURNABLE). 
Post Orders on Chapel street, 5. W. 


HARLES WARD AND SON 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. THe MAYFAIR SHERRY. S68, 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but 
certain remedy for Indigestion. They act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their 
operation; safe under any circumstances; and thou~- 
sands of persons can now bear testimony to the bene- 
fits to be derived from their use. 
Sold in bottles at is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, 
in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION!—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S 
PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase the 
various imitations. - 


ELOCIPEDES or BICYCLES 


for ah A SSX Hone Thirty to Bity 
thiles hour ; self- neing an ng; also 
hill nding These facts verided by a civil 
engineer. Manufacturin Lay gy Year Diegres, 
Sixpence.—W. PIDDING, Esq., Patentee, 31 King's 
row, Walworth road. 

“Mr W. Pidding,s Patent Self-propelling and 
Balancing Velocipedes and Bicycles, Having seen 
the di i, an a specification of Pid- 
ding’s Patent, we hesitate not for an instant to say 
that that gentleman will accomplish all he professes 
to do by means of his invention.” —Sporting Opinion. 














CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
MODERATOR LAMPS, and LAMPS for 
INDIA 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
ess, Export, and phecions + | Orders promptly 

executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 


46 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MANorActoRY AND Suow Rooms.—Broad street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807. 





THREE’ PRIZY® MEDALS. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 





PURE PICKLES, 
SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES 
Of the highest quality, manufactured by 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 


Purveyors to the Queen, 
Captain White’s Oriental Pickle, 
Curry Paste, and other Condimen 
Are sold Retail in all parts of the world, and Whole- 
sale at the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


ERVOUS DEBILITY— 


GRATIS, a MEDICAL WORK, showing 
sufferers how they may be cured without the aid of 


Proprietors of 








uacks. Free on receipt of pos stamp,~. Address 
| mens wy Institute o Lassen Bicadeghen. 





ICOLLS TRICHANOPHRON 


removes the scurf and all impurities from 
the skin, strengthens weak hair, prevents its turning 
grey, and by daily application restores grey hair to 
its original colour, imparting to it a beautiful, clean, 
glossy appearance. In bottles 2s. 6d. each. 


ICOLL’S GOLDEN TINCTURE, 


for giving a brilliant golden shade to hair of 
any colour, In bottles 3s. éd. each. 


ICOLL’S celebrated DEPILA- 


TORIES, for removing superfluous hair in a 
few minutes. Sent carriage free on receipt of twenty 
stamps. 











Hair Restored and Baldness Prevented by 


ICOLL’S ELECTRIC HAIR 


REGENERATOR.—One application 
prevents the hair from falling off, and by its use the 
short weak hair on the head, apparently bald, con- 
mences to grow with a vigour and rapidity truly 
astonishing; its action on the hair through the 
medium of the skin removes all scurf and dandriff, 
and in many cases causes 7 bole to turn to the 
original colour by removing obstructions at the root, 
causing the colou or ent to flow into the 
interior of the hair, trial is sufficient to convince 
the most sceptical of its efficacy. 

Prepared by NICOLL, Haig Cutter to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, No. 40 Glasshouse street, ts 
Qneteant London. Post Office orders at 
igo street, Regent street, to George Nico 
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 DIKON TAYLOR 
, Golidits ‘attention to/bis | |THE CATECHISM OATECHISED. 


“awe. ‘from 16s. per doz. A NEW EDITION OF 





Wines’ «i« vs . 16s, ' N j 
Heogarian wea HOW | - i, ™ HE CHURCH OF *ENGLAND a: tsi ‘pasmithey arly day up to and including 
Burgundy. - eau 3c peg CATECHISM EXAMINED. sheen ; 

2 . ” ” 
er mgnelireomeeaed) °°. ae By JEREMY BENTHAM. REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 

ago gaa Serer : — —T? XA swnuirtsv 
Sparkling Heck (ory POR ie ee a Patlithed by THOMAS SCOTT, |Ramagate. [EXCURSION ts CAMBRIDGE, Ely Wisbeseh |. 
bs ie (still) " sie ST wale “aa Wy Lynn, sey remael Wymondham, Norwich, Yar- 

{ ’ ’ Ww a 
Meoeile (stil!) wi abit Minne) INANCIAL REFORM) UNION: |riin, leaving the Bishopeeate Sietac, at ooo a, 


oO. Ge eral Post Office. ‘Cross 
TREASURER. 


on-and County. Terms Casb. 


F. DIXON TAYLOR, 
12 ‘MARK LANE, LONDON, ©. C. 





bury, Halstead, Colchester, Walton-on-the-Naze, 
ahha tye rich Baty My EAmsnds, ig ome 

th ridge, rough, Beccles, Bunga owe- 
Mr. ALDERMAN LUSK; MP., 62 /Fenéhareh stoft, Yarmouth, and other of the bHinbipal 's 


Street. on the Colchester line, on Saturday, May 15, by 


In crown 8yo, One Shilling, ._. ; G REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS.—First and 


—s Class RETURN TICKETS issued on Friday, ' 
ay 14, and intervening days, will be available for 





CHEAP EXCURSION to CHELMSFORD, Sud- 


VERLAND TRUNKS | for 
INDIA.—lIllustrated Price-lists of Overland 
Trunks, Ladies’ Travéllifig Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furni Co mil be for- 
warded on application to TIRESHER and 


GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Sttand, London. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office, No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
Branch Office, No. 16 Palimall, London. 


INSTITUTED 1820. 











ESTABLISHED OVER FIP1Y YEARS. Special Train, leaving Bishopsgate Station at 


iE BANKERS. 
EDWARD LONDON, THE IMPERIAL BANK, Victoria Street, West- 


GUN AND RIFLE "MAKER. , minster. 
CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. 
: VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH- DR BREWER, M.P. 


‘LOADERS. 

SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. CHARLES. BUXTON Eq, MP. 
SINGLE ‘BARREL BREECH:LOADERS. PROFESSOR FAWCETT, Esq., M.P. 
RIFLES, “MILITARY AND SPORTING. TOP nT To a. M.P. 

MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. JOHN HOLMS: Esa, ME 

Repairs of every description, and all articles necessary MR ALD. J. C. LAWRENCE, M.P. 
for Sportsmen and Riflemen. W. McARTHUR, Esq., M.P. 
51 LONDON WALL, LONDON. 


SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., M.P. 
NDGINGTON’S GARDEN) 


CHARLES REED, .. M.P. 
NETTING, the cheapest and most durable | 


H. RICHARD, Esq., M.P. 
W. M. TORRENS bats M.P. 
1d. per square yard, or in quantities of 250, 500, or 
1,000 yards, carriage free, | 


W. POLLARD URQUHART, Esq , M.P. 
EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES ma 








BENJAMIN WHITWORTH, Esq. 
PETER GRAHAM, Esq., Oxford street 
JOHN BAYLY, Esq., Plymouth. 
W. S. BURTON, Esq., Oxford street. 
GARDEN TENTS are the prettiest. J. A. NICHOLAY, Esq., 105; Oxford street. 
EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES for hire are EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
- - ge rw ccm RICHARD MOORE, 25 Hart street, Bloomsbury 
EDGINGTON’S RICK CLOTHS for 64 (Chairman). 
years have maintained their celebrity ‘as the JOHN NOBLE, 10 Bridge street, Westminster 
e. (Hon. Sec.), 
HAY THORN’S and WALLER’S JAmEs BEAL, 209 Piccadilly. 
NETTINGS. W. E. CORNER, 106 Leadenhall street, E.C. 
° zx . . . at, rt . 
A quaritity. of. godd second-hand GOVERN- {7 3 FiKLD, 8 Friday streets EC. 
MENT TENTS from Abyssinia for ‘sale, cheap GERO.HILL, 154 Westminster-bridge road. 
Sample of material free on application. W.A. H. HOWS, 179 Kingsland road. 3 Bas 
Be particular FREDERICK EDGINGTON & co. 7 MASON JONES, 6 ‘Pembridge gardens; "Ways 
end 63°Old Bent ‘rend; Eondon, 8.2. J. BAXTER LANGLEY, 80 Lincoln's inn fields, 
c 


VERLAND ROUTE — prc. T. PEARCE, 12 Gloucester street, Belgrave 


road. 

Commonication by Steam with INDIA, h Hackney. 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &e.-via EGYPT, Ji anon eon 
The PENINSULAR and (ee ae ede ie iene a 

ap 4 hy <b a 

NAVIGATION COMPANY book Pastengers and DRESSER “ROGERS, ‘Town-he ) 
receive Cargo und Parcels by their Steamers for JAMES VAVASSEUR, 3 Huggin lane, E.C. 

From Southampton, From Marseilles. ALFRED WALKER, Peartree street, Goswell street 





Every Saturday mt OFFICE.—10 BRIDGE STREET, WEST- 
LR AMTAR at 2 pa | MINSTER, S.W. 
% Every Sunday at’ 
ALEXANDRE i, , 
daaaes te Tam’ | OBJECTS. 
BOMBAY 4 . , Reduction of the National Expenditure. 
GALLE | Remission of Taxation on Articles of General Con- 


OALCUSTA Saturday, 1 ay 15, | Sun’ay, May 23, “sumption. . 


2p.m. every | 7a.m. And every Effective Supervision and Control of the National 
ae a: E alternate Satur- al Sunday Income. 
CHINA any Chonatter. ‘thereafter, Economical and just Administration of the Funds 
JAPAN | raised by N 1 Taxation. 


Getervey,, Mey 26, (Gundey, Mey, 2, The co-operation of all friends of econ ty 
AUSTRALIA fourth ‘Setereds fourth » Senda vitéd, Cheques maybe drawn in favour bf (ie Edn. 
‘thereafter. thereafter. Secretary, and should be crossed “Imperial Bank, 


Arrangements having been made with the British Westminster.” 


and'Paveals ‘ase tow Geoked thitegh te Say’ ot the 
an ‘arcels are now rou, to an the 
Ports touched at by hat Compan Steaners, | J YT NITED PORTS and GENERAL 
For full particu ref Be freight, passage, and , INSURANCE COMPANY, 17 and 18, Corn- 
pov! apply “at ‘the Company's Offices, 122 }j]/ MARINE DEPARTMENT.—The Compan 
Leadenhall street, London, or Oriental place, South- ;, prepared to RECEIVE PROPOSALS for IN- 
ampton. | SURANCE of Goods, Freights, and other insurable 
interests. 
CCELERATED MAIL COM- 


MUNICATION WITH JAPAN, 











CHARLES ELLIS, Underwriter. | 





ofisthl EM Navigation CudRAY! [ TEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT te, Ye 


will, until further notice, run Fortnightly from Hong of MEAT.—Paris and Havre Exhibition 
Rang to Yokohama and vice versa direct instead of Gold Medals.—CAUTION.—None genuine without 
via mangieal as heretofore. The Hong Kong and Baron Liebig, the inventor's signature, being on 





9.30 a.m 


Tickets available for Return’ only on Thursday, 


May 20. 
or full particulars as to fares and times of Return 
Trains, see Hand-bills and Time- books. 





REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 


A DAY at the SEA-SIDE—On Whit-Sun- 
dy, May 16, and every Sunday until further notice, 
a SPECIAL EXCURSION TRAIN to WALTON- 
ON-THE-NAZE and HARWICH, from Bishopsgate 
Station, at 9.0a.m. Returning from Harwich at 7.0 
p-m., and Walton-on-the Naze at 6.30 p.m. 

On Whit-Monday, May 17, and ‘every « Monday 
until further notice, a SPECIAL EXCURSION 
TRAIN to WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE and HAR- 
WICH, from Bishopsgate Station, at 8.30 a.n. Re- 
turning from Harwich at 7,0 p.m., and Walton-on- 
the-Naze at 6.30 p.m. 

Fares to Walton-on-the Naze or Harwich and Back 


First Class. Second Class. 
7s. 6d. 5s. 6d, 3s, Od. 





tations | 


Third Class.- 


The outstanding sum assuted by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
2,800,0001, and the Assets, consisting entirely of 
Investments in First-class Securities, amount to up- 
wards of 950,007. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to 
more than nine times the Premium Inccme, 

It will henée be seen that ample Szcvniry is 
guarantedd to the Policy ‘holders. Attention is 
invited to the tus of the Company, from 
which it willappear that all kinds of Assurances may 
be effected on the most moderate terms and the most 
liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endow- 
ments, ;, 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as 
above, and of the Agents throughout the Kitigdom, 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
Lis. 


enbnn() detmeee 


Néw Work by the Author of ‘The Life of Gold- 
smith,’ * Life of Sir John Etiot,’ &c. 


This day is published, with Portraits and 
Vignettes, in 2 vols, post 8vo, 28s., 





REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a 


On Whit-Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, 
SPECIAL EXCURSION TRAINS ‘to BROX- 


Biography. 1775—1864. By Joun Fonstzr. 








BOURNE and RYE HOUSE will run from the CAPTAIN CAMPBELL HARDY’S 


Bishopsgate Station. 
Fares for the Double Journey. 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class, 
3s. 6d. 2s, 6d. Is. 6d. 


‘Children under twelve years of age, First Class. 
2s.; Second Class, is. éd.; Third Class, Is. 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 


EXCURSIONS to EPPING FOREST by 
ALL TRAINS.—On Whit-Sonday, Monddy,, and 
Tuesday, EXCURSION TICKETS will be issued from 
Bishopsgate, Mile-end, Old Ford, Fenchureh ‘street, 
and Stepney, to WOODFORD, Buckhurst bill, and 
Loughton, 

Fares for the Double Journey. 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class, 
2s, 6d. Is. 6d, Is, Od. 


For times of trains see published Time-tables of 


the Company. 

On Whit-Monday additional trains will be rin at 
frequent intervals between Bishopsgate and Lough- 
ton, 





: 





REAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 


~-SEA-SIDE.—Commencing 14th May, 1869 
—FAMILY TICKETS for not less than Two Per- 
sons will be issued at the following Reduced Fares, 
frém LONDON to LOWESTOFT, Yarmouth, Hun- 
étanton, Aldborough, Harwieb, Dovercourt, or 
Walton-on-the-Naze, and Back, available for One 
Calendar Month. 

Fares (Each Person) from 
. London. ) ist Class. 2nd Claas, 
To Lowestoft, Yarmouth, or 
Hunstanton, and Back . . 008. 27s. ‘6d. 
To Aldborough and Back. . = 308, 25s. Od. 
To Harwich, Dovercourt, or 
Walton-on-the-Naze and> 22s. 18s, Od. 


TS ee oe 
Children under Three Years Free; above Three 


, and under Twelve Half-price. 


Weekly Return Tickets will also be issued at the 


following Reduced Fares: 


ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 


mouth, Lowes- 

toft, or Aldboro’ t 17s, 6d. 
and Back, via oe oe . 
Colchester and 


Shanghai Mail Service will be continued as at every jar, accompanied by full printed directions. | Woodbridge only ) 
present. About 70 Pints of excellent beef-tea for lls., the pre- London to Har- 
122 Leadenhall street, May, 1869. sent reduced retail price per pound, Finest, most, wich,Dovercourt, | 99, Lbs. 10s. 6d, 
convenient, and by far the ngs meen - Dewars orWalton-on-the . 
-TN- : ; TT ingredient for soups, made dishes, and sauces. | Naze and Back . 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE | by all Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, Grocers, Ship Londontollunstan-2 39, 243. 17s 6d. 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, Chandlers, and Provision Dealers. ton and Back . 7 





1 New Baineg Street, Biackrarians, E.C. 


The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. _Instituted fo - 
Fire Business, a0. 1696. Extended to Life, 1896. : BBR pent pte 5, 54,and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 


For further particulars see Hand-bills and Time- 
k 


books. S. SWARBRICK, General Manager. 


London, May, 1869. 





The whole of the Profitsdivided yearly amo the 
Members. at _ Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 


‘ RETURNS FOR 1869. 
Fire Deparment $s ost Cent. of the Premiums paid | the following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per ¢etit., 
on First Class Risks. for 8 years at 5} per cent., and for 5 years and up- 








The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on CG O M P EB N S A T I O N 


IN CASE OF INJURY, AND 


Life Department—6o per Cent. of the Premiums on | wards at 6 per cent. per annum. Interest payable A FIXED SUMIN CASE oF DEATH 


~ all Policies of the first series. half-yearly by cheque, or by coupons attached to the 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174 | Bond as may be desired 

tors are willingto appoint as Agents per-| Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 

sons of good position and character. of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad 


street, London. 
BOLITION of 
INSURANCE DUTY. 


IMPERIAL FIRE OFFICE, No. 1 Old Broad 
street, and 16 and 17 Pallmali. 





By order. 


FIRE R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





OLONTAL 


> The CEYLON COMPANY, Limited, are pre- 
Establ:shed 1803. pared to eflect investments on Mortgage in Gute 


Subscribed and invested capital, £1,600,000. and Mauritius, with or without their rantee, as 


Insurances can be effected both at home and| ™4Y b¢ desired. ! 
abroad at moderate rates of premiums, and entirely For farther particulars application to be made at 
free of duty, after Midsummer next; meanwhile the | the Office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
exact proportion will be charged provisionally. Broad street, London. 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. Bv order. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF THE 


Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 


AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £% TO £6 5s. INSURES 


£1,000 AT DEATH, AND AN ALLOWANCE AT THE RATE OF 


INVESTMENTS.— £6 Pen WKEK FOR INJURY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 
NSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUELE JOURNIES, 
i he Clerks at the 
For particulars apply to the pried. 


i to the . 
Railwey Frerat the Offices, = 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


FOREST LIFEjin ACADIE—Sketches of Sport 
and Natural History in the Lower Provinces of 
the Canadian Dominion. With Tlastrations, 
‘Demy 8vo. [This day. 
CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


LIBRARY ‘EDITION, 


LIFE of SCHILLER, Demy 8vo, with 
Portraitand Elates. Price 7s, 6d. 
[ This day. 


PHILIPPE BURTY’S CHEFS-D’UVRE 
of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Edited by W. 
Cuarrnns, F.S.A. With 200 Illustrations. Demy 
8v0, 16s, 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By BR. M. Jera- 
nand E. P, Exrwuinst, 9th Kegiment, ‘With 
Titnstrations. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


H.R.H. the DUO D’AUMALE'S 
MILITARY INSTITUTIONS of FRANCE, 
Translated and Annotated City the Author's 
a Gy Garrat Asnz, K DG. Post syo, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

| MAY 1. 

OME: from the FALL of the 
WESTERN EMPIRE. Rev. G. 

Trevor, M.A., Canon ‘of York, Author ‘of * India,’ 

&e. avo, 8s., boards. 

FRIENDLY WORDS with FELLOW- 


PILGRIMS. {By the Rev. Dr Krupau, of 
‘Boston, United States. ‘24mo, 1s, 6d, boards, 


GEORGE BURLEY: His HISTORY, 
eo oat ORE ra 
. E. Sanognt, Author of * 

Pocket Bible,’ &c. En; Imperial 1é6mo. 

neseartenaie, a lane peri r 


BLANCHE GAMOND: a HEROINE of 
the FAITH, (With a Preface by Dr Maniy 
D'Avsione. Engravings. Royal 1émo, 1s., 
eloth ‘boards. 


QUALITY FOGG’S OLD LEDGER. By 
Mrs Prosskr, Author of‘ Ludovie,’ &e. Engrav- 
ings. Royal 16mo, 1s. 6d., boards. . 


BERTIE’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT); or, 
PATIENCE REWARDED. Engravings. 
Small royal, 1s. 6d, boards; 2s., extra boards, 








SIXPENNY TOY-BOOKS. 
Each containing Six Pictures in oF lours, and 
Letterpress Description. ‘Striafl 4to, ‘6d. ach. 
Pretty Pictures for Lit-| My Own Tov-Book, 


tle Eyes. The Child's Noab’s Ark. 
A Gift for a Pet. 
PICTURE CARDS, 


The HEROES and MARTYRS of the 
BRITISH REFORMATION. Twelve Culoured 
none with Descriptive Letterpress. 9s, per 
packet. ° 


PANORAMIC SERIES, ' 
Consisting of Twelve Pictures, Printed tn i case 
with Descriptive Letterpress, and fi in 
an Ornamental Cover, 64. ‘each set. 


1. History of Josesb. | 2, Uistory, of the Bible. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster 


64 CoRNHILL & 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. |row, and 164 Piccadilly, Bright m: 81 Western 





road. 
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bah > ort BOOKS. Just published, demy 8vo, price 2s. 6d., a 
I Mico nas REVtIEw OF THE HURST AND BLAOKE TT’S 
A Compein Yl ot “Camb COLONIAL “POLICY = TREN LOR Be 
SHAKSPEAREANA GENEALO- The LIFE: of ROSSINI. By 


GICA., Part I. Identification of the Dramatis 


Persone in the “ Historical Plays ”—Notes on 


Characters in ‘Macbeth’ and ‘ Hamlet '— ,OR J. R 
Persons and Places belonging to Werwiskeirs L D “Ui 
we ’ 


alluded to.. Part II. Shak 

Arden Families, and their Connex with 

Tables of Descent. By Gzones Rosse. 

Faencn. 8vo0, 15s, [This day. 

“The book is got up in the same form as the 

incomparable Cam Shakespeare, and ought to 
be by all who have that edition. It is not 
too much to say that the book as a whole will cast 
a flood of light upon a department of Shakespearian 
literature hithérto little investigated.”—Globe. 


HABIT and INTELLIGENCE in 
their Connexion with the LAWS of MATTER 
and FORCE, A Series of Scientific Essays. 
By Jossra J. Muurny. 2 vols., 8vo, 163. 


OLDBURY: a Novel. By ANNIE 
Kzaer, Author of ‘Janet’s Home,’ &c. 2 vols, 
crown 8y0, 81s, 6d. 


“A very powerfully written story.” —Globe. 
The LILY of LUMLEY. By EpitTH 


Miner. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


“The novel is a one, and decidedly worth 
the aden hee ; ; d 


A BEGINNER’S DRAWING)" 


- BOOK. «By Pattie H. Detamorrs, F.S.A. 

Professor of Drawing in King’s College and 

shool, . With upwards of 50 Plates. 
Stiff covers, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SERMONS preached before the 

_ UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. By the Rev. 

R. W. Cuvraca, M.A., Rector of Whately. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 43. 6d. 

[This day. 

CHRISTIAN FAITH. Sermons 

ched before the University of Cambridge. 

y the Rev. W. Saomanzz Smitu, M.A. Feap. 
8vo, 38. 6d. (This day. 


The BATHS and WELLS of 
EUROPE: their Action and Uses. With 
Hints on Change of Air and Diet Cures. By 
Jouw Macrnenson, M.D. With Map. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 6s. éd. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Just ready, price 2s. 6d., 


ISEASES of the SKIN: their 


Causes, Pathology, Di is, and Treat- 
ment. Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings. 
By Batmanso Squias, M.B., F.L:S , Surgeon to 
the British Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, (ireat 
Marlborough street. 

JOHN CHURCHILL and SONS, New Bur - 
lington street. 


ATLASES. 


BY 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON. 
LL.D,, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.8. 








“The Hetest taforetaticn presented to usin the most 
attractive form.”—The Times. — 

Bn —_ aenype ro of recent per a 
° group. ependencies on ¢ tis 
Crewh tender Dr "Soudaeed's the best of all Atlases 
ats Sa dtanente b 99 geograpb 

us in a porta 
posted to the latest discovery and the last favelee 
tion.”—Saturday Review. - 


1. 

In Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, price 51. 158, 6d, 
THE ROYAL- ATLAS 
or 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY 


A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND 
AUTHENTIC MAPS. 


With Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 
Names of Places contained in the Atlas m 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION 
HE: MAJESTY. is 





: 1. 

In Imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, price 2. 128. 6d. 
THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 

45 MAPS, CLEARLY PRINTED AND CARE- 


FULLY COLOUR 
wae ED, WITH GENERAL |Q 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SON . 
burgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers,” _ 





QT JOHN’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
CAMBRIDGE.—The BUILDER of THIS 


WEEK, 4d., post, 5d., contains Two Fine 


Views, I 
for St John's. Guy External, of the New Chapel 


USSELL'S. ADMINISTRATION, 


BY EARL GREY, 1853; 


AND OF 
SUBSEQUENT “COLONIAL HISTORY, 
BY THE 
RIGHT.HON. C. B. ADDHRLEY, M.P. 
PART I. 


COLONIES WITH REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENTS. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing cross, 8.W. 





MESSRS BELL & DALDY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The ODYSSEY of HOMER RENDERED 
into ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. By Gsonaz 
Museravs, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. 

. Second Edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols, 
8v0, 243. [Ready to-day. 


CARMINA ORUCIS. By Dora Greenwe.. 
Post 8vo, with illustrations and embellishments, 
53. [Ready to-day. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT’S TABLE-TALK. 
Series I. Post 8vo, oe cover, 1s. 

Uniform with Charles Lamb’s “ELIA.” To be 

completed in Three Parts. [Ready to-day. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR SADLER’S “ PARISH 
SERMONS.” 


PLAIN SPEAKING on DEEP TRUTHS. 
Sermons preached in St Paul's, Bedford. B 
the Rev. M. F. Sapvigr, Author of “ Churc 
Doctrine,” “ Bible Truths,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
[Ready to-day. 


The STUDENT'S BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER. With an Historial and Explana- 
ate Treatise by Wituram Giison Homenar, 
B.D., Vicar St Martin-in-the-Fields. Im- 
perial 32mo, 7s. 6d. Ready to-day. 


The LIFE of PIZARRO; with some 
Account of his Associates in the Conquest of 
Peru. By Artaorn Hevps, Author of “The 
Life of Columbus,” “ The Life of Las Casas, the 
Apostle of the Indies," &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Now ready, 


JOANNES COLETUS SUPER OPERA 
DIONYSIL 


TWO TREATISES on the HIERARCHIES 
of DIONYSLUS.. By. Jonny Coust, D.D., for- 
merly Dean of St Paul's. Now first published, 
with a Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by 
J. H. Lupton, M.A., late Fellow of St John’s 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 1s. 

[Now ready. 


A LEGEND of DUNDRUM CASTLE 
WITHIN the COUNTY of DUBLIN: being a 
Chronicle of the Howse of Baged de la Rath. 
Done into English by Mrs Fapsr. Feap. 8vo, 
8s. 6d. - [Now ready. 


THE COMPANION VOLUME TO AUNT 
JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 


AUNT JUDY’S MAY-DAY VOLUME 
for YOUNG PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs Aurnep 
Garry. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 
Containing Contributions by H. C. Andersen, 
Mrs Alexander Ewing, Author of ‘ Mrs Overthe- 
way'’s Remembrances,’ the Author of ‘ The Heir 
of Redely fe Mary Senior Piaek Sttuey Daryl, 
the Editor, and other Writers. ith numerous 
Illustrations. [Now ready. 


CATECHETICAL HINTS and HELPS. 
A Manual for Parents and Teachers on giving 
Instruction to Young Children in the Catechism 
of the Church of England. By the Rev. E. J. 
Borcs, Rector of Houghton, Hants. Post vo, 
cloth, 2s. [Now ready. 


The PRISONER (Der Gefangene), a 
Comedy. By A. Korzzsos. With Explana- 
tory and Grammatical Notes by Dr F. Strom- 
BERG, of Bonn. Post svo, sewed, 1s. 

[Now ready. 


BLEEK’S INTRODUCTION to the OLD 
TESTAMENT. Edited by Apotrm Kawp- 
HAUSKBN. Translated from the Second Edition 
- (Berlin 3865) by G. H. Vananuss. Edited by 
the Rev. E. Vananizs, Canon Residentiary of 
Lincoln. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 


. HORATIL OPERA. Illustrated from 
Antique Gems. ByC. W. Kino, M.A., Fellow 
of Triszity Coll Cambridge, Author of > En- 

raved Sannin The Text and Introduction 
by H. A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College. Cambridge. Editor of ‘ Lucretius,’ &c. 
80, tifully printed by Whittingham, at 
the Chiswick Press, with nearly 300 Illustra- 
tions, 2Is, 


The INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA ; their 


Condition and Habits; with researches into 
their Past History, Superstitions, pagente, 


ui » ges, &e. By the Rev. 
fee ee deme pate Coloured Illustra- 
tions and Woodcuts, 18s. 


The RECTOR and his FRIENDS. 








a on some of the Leading Religious 
of the Day. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


FAITH and SCIENCE: a Series of 
Essays. By Gitssrt Surron. Post 8vo, cloth, 
9s. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
EARLY and MIDDLE AGES, A C. H. 
Pearson, late Professor of History in King’s 
College. 2 vols. vo, 30s. 


The BOOK of PSALMS; a New Transla- 
tion, with Introductions and Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. By Rev. J. J. Stzwart Parowsz, 
B.D., Vice-Principal of Lampeter College and 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. 8vo, vol. II. (completing the work) 
123. 


A COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS, for 
the Sunday and other Holy Days of the Chris- 
tian Year. By the Rev. W. Danton, A.M.., 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Incumbent of St 
Bartholomew's, Crippelgate. 3 vols. 80, 43s. 


A MEMOIR of W. H. HARVEY, M.D., 
F.R.S., Author of ‘ Phycologia Britannica,’ late 
Professor of Botany in Trinity College, Dablio. 
With Extracts from his Journal and Correspon- 
dence. 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 

“ We close this book with the sense of having been 
better for reading it. It is the record of the beaatifal 
of atrue and good man.”—Edinburgh Evening 

urant. 


UPS and DOWNS of an OLD MAID'S 
LIFE: an Autobiography. Bv Jemima Comp- 
ToN. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Far better worth reading than forty-nine of every 

fifty novela.”—Spectator. 

“Tt is, in its unpretending ee a really 

healthy and refreshin oe of mental diet from 

pe majority of novels now in vogue.”—Pall Mall 
azette. . 

“A real book, with more stuff in it than cart- 

loads of modern novels.”"—Nonconformist. 


RENNIE’S INSECT AROHITEOTURE. 
A New Edition. Revised and Enla by the 
Rev. J. G. Wood. With nearly 200 Illustrations, 
post 8vo, Ss. 


London: York street, Covent garden. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
IN READING AT THE LIBRARIES, 











CUT ADRIFT. 
3 vols, 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE 
Author of ‘A Tangled Skein.’ 


It. 
BREEZIE LANGTON; 
A Story of "52 to °55. 
BY HAWLEY SMART. 
Second Edition. 


“Had the author of ‘Breezie Langton’ omitted 
his name from the title- we should unhesi- 
tatingly have credited Mr Whyte Melville with his 
labours.” —Saturday Review. 

* One of the most entertaining and spirited no vels 
we have come across for a long time.”—Athenzum., 


III. 
THE RBIVALS; 
OR, LOVE AND WAR. 
By the Author of ‘ Noddebo Parsonage.’ 3 vols. 


“The Danish Author of *Noddebo Parsonage 


has few equals among the hosts of English novelists.” 
—Spectator. 


Iv. 
MISS FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL 
2 vols. 
THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM. 


“Miss Marryat’s latest novel, we call her best. 

aA: bray sor the Squire, The Admiral, 

‘olly, and * Baby,’ are st and elaborate 
conceptions.”— Atheneum, we 


v. 
ANNE SEVERIN. 


By Mrs AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, ° 


Author of ‘A Sister’s Story.’ 
[Next week. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


H. SurmeRtanp Epwarps, ‘8vo, with Portrait, 
“An one, interesting, readable, and trust- 
worthy book. Edwards was insti ly looked 
to for a life of Rossini, and the result is a very satis- 
factory one.”—Sunday Times. 

“ Rossini’s life has Sain well*written by Mr Ed- 
wards. It will amuse everybody.”—Telegraph. 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Lizzie 
Suuina Epsw, Author of ‘A Lady’s Glimpse of 
the War in Bohemia.’ With Illustrations, 10s. ed, 


CHEAP EDITION of NEW AMERICA. 
By-Hsrworta Dixon. Forming the New 
olume of HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. Crown 8vo, with 
Portrait of the Author. 6s. bound. 

“As the thirty-seventh volume of the famous 
Standard Library of the Messrs Hurst and Blackett, 
there has just now been republished, in a cheap and 
popular form, Hepworth Dixon’s brilliant work on 
‘ New America.’ Although nearly two years have 
Nos alisady< peated,’ Sa. Wattems languages threes 

as y »inv throu 
forty editions! A success like this is co aernaa 
be not, indeed, absolutely--without precedent. The 
— record of the fact is beyond any eulogium.”— 
un. 


CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Matthew 


Browne. 2 vols., with Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations, 24s. 


“This is a masterly book on a great subject. 
There is not a dull sentence to be found in this 
entirely delightful book.”—Spectat or. 


PRINCE CHARLES and the SPANISH 
MARRIAGE. A Chapter of English History 
(1617 to 1623), from Unpublished uments in 
the Archives of Simancas, Venice, and Brussels. 
By Samugt Rawson GaRDiner. 2 vols., 8vo. 

“* Mr Gardiner’s volumes have the merit of being 

forcibly and ably written, and they present intelli- 

gent, graphic, and reliable pictares of the period to 
which they relate.”—Examiner. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of 


Ferrara: a Biography. By Wi.ttam GILpzat. 
2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By W. 
Herworth Drxon. Dedicated, by EXPRESS 
PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. Firra 
Epirion. 1 vol,, 8vo, 15s. 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 
SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Captain 


Illustrations, 15s. (Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


TRUE LOVE. By Lady Di BEAUCLERK, 
Author of ‘A Summer and Winter in Norway.’ 
1 vol., 10s. 6d. 
“It is evident that Lady Di Beauclerk, with her 
acute power of perception and no less sharp method 
of delineation, may, if it so please her, become one 
of the most powerful and popular writers of the 
time. Her novel is 4 story of True Love, as fragrant 
and as welcome as the flowers of May. The plot is 
skilfully interwoven and carries the interest of the 
reader with anxiety to the denouement, The cha- 
racters stand out freely from the canvas and are 
sketched most artistically. There is true pathos in 
~ work and a keen sense of humour.”—Morning 
ost 


MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs 


Ernoart. 8 vols. 
p A book of genuine and well-sustained interest.” 
—Star. 


ADVENTURES of Mrs HARDCASTLE. 
é te! Lady Sweneas i 3 sels. D 
from title to finis with cordial spuapentey. ant plea- 
sure.” —Examiner. ; 
PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By 
Mrs Dorrus Harpy. 3 vols. 
“ An exceptionally good novel.” —Athensum, 
ERICK THORBURN. 3 vols. 


“An interesting and thoroughly healthy story. 
Atheneum. 


The moral is t."— 
IZA'S STORY. Grace Ramsay, 
Author of ‘A Woman's Trials,’ 3 vols. 
[Next week. 





Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, 5s., 


ERMAN POETRY; with the 


ENGLISH VERSIONS of the BEST 
TRANSLATORS. Edited by H. E. Goipscumipr, 
Esq. POEMS of Goethe, Schiller, Freiligrath 
Biirger, Heine, Ubland, Korner, &c. &c. Translated 
by Carlyle Alford, Anster, Blackie, Tb. 

artn, Sheley, Lord Ellesmere, Lord Lytton, Cole- 
ridge, Longfellow, Skeat, Meo, Keesher, Dr Steele, 
Edgar Bowring, Garnett, &c. 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta street, 


Covent garden, London; and 20 South Fred 
street, Edinburgh. ’ 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., Second Edition, 
ANUAL of the GREEK 
ACCIDENCE, for the Use of Norwich 
School. By the Rev. Aveustus Jzssor, M.A, Head 
Master. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta gtreet, 


Covent garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
street, Edinburgh. 











London: Printed by Cuartes W. Rereazsof Putney, st 
his Printing Number 16 Little teney street, 
in the Parish of St James's, Westminster, in the 

J of Middlesex, and published by GEORGE 
treet, in the 


8 
Strand, in the aforesaid County of Middlesex, at 
* —- oon street aforesaid.—Saturday 
ay a» 





Townsnend, 2nd Life Guards, 8vo, with . 
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